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OPE SHINES in the <ieinanibe from Europe. Ap- 

parently the Allied governments are willing to dis- 
cuss the Dawes report and even to modify it. The Repara- 
tion Commission, on which Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
and Italy are represented, and the German Government 
have accepted it “in principle.” That means that it is to 
serve as a basis for discussion. If the Allies are willing 
to discuss open-mindedly instead of insisting, pistol in 
hand, that the Germans sign on the dotted line whether they 
believe it possible to do what they promise or not, then 
indeed a new era is dawning. We shall discuss the recom- 
mendations of the Dawes report later. In principle they 
are excellent, though we doubt the feasibility of many de- 
tails. They include the all-important statement that it is 
‘mpossible to provide for the restoration” of Germany’s 
credit until “the fiscal and economic unity of the Reich 
will be restored’’—in other words, until the French get out 
of the Ruhr. The most objectionable passage is that ulti- 
matum-like sentence: ‘We regard our report as an indi- 
visible whole.” But that take-it-or-leave-it attitude seems 
already to have been dropped. 


ARIS IS FETING the Rumanian king and queen—the 
historic preliminary to a military alliance. The old 
game goes on, and part of it is to provide a humanitarian 
cloak for imperialistic actions. Rumania still holds Bessa- 
rabia as a relic of the days when all the world was fighting 
Soviet Russia, and she refuses to let the Bessarabians decide 
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by plebiscite which flag they prefer to fly from their tow: 
halls. On that issue the Russo- Rur 1 conference broke 
up, and the natural next step was allies in cass 
The first 
arabia was ef 


to look for 


of trouble Poincaré seems to have volun 


toere d. 


evidence of his readiness to fight for Bes 


course disguised: it was his teleyram of protest to the 
Soviet authorities against the execution of twelve intelec- 
tuals at Kiev. As it happens, the twelve were not all 
“intellectuals,” and they had not yet been sentenced. The 
Kiev court finally sentenced three men to death: they were 
convicted of correspondence with foreign white-yuard 


wecret 0 Poland 
none the less 
Death sen 


groups, and one of selling Red arm: 
Poincaré’s protest may 
we expect 


irritate Russia, but 
these sentences. 


country, and @ 


her to commute 


tences are barbarous in any eath sentences 


for political offenses 
couraging to Russia’s friends abroad. 


even when later commuted—are dir 


R. COOLIDGE’S SUPPORTERS reyvard the preaider 
Nebraska a 
Johnson ha 
South Dakota, 
his letter thi 


tial primaries in Michigan, Illinois, and 
settling the Republican nomination. Hiran 
run ahead of the President thus far only in 
and there, as William Hard interprets it in 
week, the success of the California Senator was due to the 
identification of his candidacy with local interests. There 
has never been any progressive enthusiasm for Hiram Johr 
son’s candidacy, and Mr. Coolidge’s victories in the pri 
maries mean no ebb in the Western revolt. There was no 
opposition candidate worth supporting. Senator Norris’ 
two-to-one victor) over his “regular” opponent in Nebraska, 
where Coolidge won the presidential delegates, shows that 
the voters know a real liberal when they see him. At this 
writing President Coolidge has 530 of the 555 delegates 
necessary for a choice; his friends predict that he wil! get 
1.000 of the 1,109 delegates on the first ballot in Cleveland 
on June 10 and will thereupon be nominated by acclamation. 
Mr. Coolidge is the logical standard bearer of a political: 
bankrupt organization of patronage and privilege such as 
the Republican Party has become. If the Democrats nom- 
inate a man equally symbolic of their equal incapacits 
and hopelessness there will then be an opportunity for an 
independent or third-party ticket to present a clear issue 
to the voters, with hope of a large measure of success i: 
congressional and local contests and a lively probability of 
throwing the election of the President into the House of 
Representatives. 


eet B. K. WHEELER has been through fire; re 

rsecution will not halt him. He has been in 
dicted, by a Montana grand jury headed by a bitter political 
enemy, at the instigation of a federal district attorne 
whom Wheeler had refused to ieerrmnne: for a judgeship; 
he is accused of receiving money, after his 
for influencing the issuance of oil and gas prospecting per- 
mits. Senator Wheeler adopted the course which an honest 
man would adopt under such circumstances: he asked ar 
immediate, searching investigation, 
the origin of the indictment. The charge he denied flatly; 
he received his money, 


newed pr 


election to office, 


both of his acts and of 


he says, for defending an independ- 
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ent oil operator in open court, before his term of office began. 
We believe him. Something of the origin of the indictment 
has already come out. Mr. Daugherty jumped into the lime- 
light, when the indictment was announced, to say that the 
department of which he used to have charge had nothing to 
do with it. William J. Burns, however, speaking under oath, 
stated that he had discussed the matter with Mr. Daugherty, 
and had sent three men to Montana to investigate Senator 
Wheeler—after Senator Wheeler had begun the investiga- 
tion which uncovered Mr. Daugherty’s malpractices. For 
most people that will be enough, without the further evi- 
dence of dirty work in the dispatch of men to Montana by 
the Republican National Committee. 





ONGRESS HAS ACTED like a group of silly school- 

boys or temperamental prima donnas in dealing with 
the clause in the Johnson bill which excludes Japanese im- 
migration entirely. The Japanese Ambassador, after vari- 
ous previous protests, wrote a last-minute letter to Mr. 
Hughes in which he pointed out frankly the resentment 
which the policy would produce in his country, where there 
are statesmen as touchy as our own. The letter was in no 
sense a threat; it was an approach to that open diplomacy 
which the world must substitute for existing ridiculous 
subterfuges if nations are ever to understand one another. 
Congress, however, was ruffled; it saw our national sov- 
ereignty invaded. The House rushed the immigration bill 
through, 326 to 71. In the Senate special action on the 
Japanese clause was taken by reason of an amendment de- 
signed to continue the present “gentlemen’s agreement” in- 
stead of total exclusion. Schoolboy Shortridge of Cali- 
fornia rose in dissent, while Prima Donna Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts inveighed against the Japanese protest as a 
“veiled threat.” The amendment was lost, 76 to 2. The 
merits of the immigration bill as a whole, or of total 
Japanese exclusion, have been forgotten in a burst of 
congressional petulance. Incidentally, the “Japanese men- 
ace” in America is a myth. In our issue of February 27 
we noted that under the “gentlemen’s agreement” the net 
immigration in the fifteen years from 1909 to 1923 had 
heen only 8,681. One of our readers has written to say 
that, despite this, our Japanese population increased more 
than that during the period. It did; the census shows an 
increase (due to births in this country) of 38,853 Japanese 
between 1910 and 1920. In a nation of 120,000,000 persons 
is that a cause for alarm? 


. LABOR CABINET of Mr. MacDonald is not a 
junta of Anglo-Saxons, we are reminded by Charles 
IF’. G. Masterman, but is composed largely of the “Celtic 
fringe” of the British Isles. Of the twenty men in the 
group probably fewer than eight are of undiluted English 
blood, says this former member of Mr. Asquith’s Liberal 
ministry, in the Atlantic Monthly. Nor is there anything 
peculiar in this, he goes on to relate, “for—so far as I can 
remember—Mr. Asquith is the only Prime Minister of any 
party who had any claim to be an Englishman, for the last 


eighty years.” 


It is interesting, however [he adds], to note how much 
the energy and driving force of any new labor or progres- 
sive movement comes from Scotsmen, Welshmen, Irish- 
men, and Jews. How little the great mass of stolid Anglo- 
Saxons really care for the difficult problems of social or- 
ganization! How content they are to put up with in- 





——, 


equalities and injustices until such inequalities and injus- 
tices become intolerable! How much they prefer, in rather 
happy-go-lucky fashion, to enjoy the simple pleasures of 
the day—the race-course, the football field, the cinema 
entertainment, the happiness of home, rather than 
fierce crusade to indulge in the impeachment of those mor 
wealthy or more lucky than themselves, in a sustained 
effort to overturn present society and build something bet- 
ter upon its ruins. 

Oh, la, la! And this from the very hearth of Ang). 
Saxondom! How will the tradition survive that Anvlo. 
Saxons have a special mandate from Providence to rule 
the world if members of the tribe give the show away from 
the inside like this? 





USSOLINI’S victory in the Italian elections is eve; 
1 greater than was generally expected. The Fascist: 
have 374 of the 535 seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
With the assistance of friendly parties they have a majority 
of more than 400. The moderate groups generally sustained 
heavy losses; the Communists, on the extreme left, made 
slight gains. Mussolini’s prevision in rigging the election 
law in advance to assure himself of a working majority 
turns out to have been unnecessary. The new method pro- 
vides that the party obtaining the most votes (providing 
they are 25 per cent of the total) shall be assigned two- 
thirds of the seats in the Chamber, or 356. Mussolini has 
several better than this without the aid of artificial respira- 
tion. As one of the newspaper dispatches suggests, he has: 
now become a “constitutional dictator’”—whatever that may 
be. Making all allowances for Fascist terrorization and 
suppression, the result nevertheless shows how completely 
the emotional strain of the past ten years has exhausted 
Italy (and other parts of Europe tell the same story), mak- 
ing the people willing to accept any despotism that promises 
a degree of stability and material assurance. Fascism will 
probably fall not by opposition from without but by quarre!s 
from within. Its new-won security is likely to hasten such 
strife. 


USCLE SHOALS will not go to Henry Ford if Sena- 

tor Norris, chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 

ture, can make the public and his colleagues in the Senat: 

see what a stupendous gift this water-power is and how 

paltry a return is proffered. “No man in the world has 

ever received such a bounty from any government,” he 

says, but he thinks Mr. Ford less responsible for the prop:- 

ganda behind the proposal than the real-estate sharps who 
have staked out enormous profits, Says Senator Norris: 
The magic name of Henry Ford seems to have dulled 
all the reasoning faculties of thousands of farmers. They 
have been deluded into thinking that Ford has promised 
to make fertilizer for them at half price. There is no such 
promise whatever in his offer, He has merely proposed to 
pay the Government a paltry $5,000,000, in annyal instal- 
ments, for property that has already cost the taxpayers of 
the country $106,000,000. ... He makes no agreement to 
supply power. He can keep it all for himself. Here is 
energy enough to furnish power to the entire South, to light 
every home. But Ford would not even be bound by the 
Alabama utility laws. He can refuse to sell this power or 
he can sell as much or as little as he wishes, and he can 
charge whatever prices he pleases, uncontrolled by the 
regulations that apply to all public utilities. What does 
Mr. Ford propose actually to do for the public good? He 
agrees under his offer to make 40,000 tons annually of 
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ed fxed nitrogen and to sell it to the farmers for a profit not 

ee to exceed 8 per cent. Why, he could well afford to give it 

‘a y a thousand times over for what he is to get in return. 

a 

a F THE CONSTRUCTIVE ACHIEVEMENTS of the 

ed () Obregon Administration none is more conspicuous 

et- than that of José Vasconcelos, who is retiring from Mexico's 
Ministry of Education. With a deep faith in the inherent 

iio. jualities of the Mexicans, with a larger vision of a cultural 

1Z lo. ynity south of the Rio Grande, Vasconcelos has been an 


rule spostle and a prophet of a new kind of Latin-American 
‘rom solidarity. Under his direction, also, popular education re- 
-eived its greatest impetus in Mexico’s history. Some of 
its results are visible throughout the capital in the new 
:chool-centers with their pink tezontle walls, while the educa- 


ave! 
cis tion building with its gorgeous panorama of frescoes of 
ties Mexican history and contemporary life will remain his monu- 


rity | ment and a symbol of the new release of the native arts and 
ined | crafts which he so greatly stimulated. From the start Vas- 
tade | concelos was beset with difficulties beyond comprehension 
tion abroad. A vast heritage of ignorance, apathy, corruption; 
rity shortage of funds; the difficulty of finding trained and 
Dro. trustworthy subordinates; his own inexperience, errors of 
ling & judgment, and lack of organizing ability—these were tower- 
Wo- ing obstacles. And he marred the closing of his notable 
has | period of service, be it said regretfully, by neutrality in 
ira- the face of open rebellion by De la Huerta, whose pilfering 
has »f the treasury was chiefly responsible for the hamstring- 


nay ing of the educational program. Yet despite this and other 
and serious mistakes he has created in Mexico a hunger for 
tely education, inaugurated an indigenous renaissance, and 
ted brought to Mexico a new racial leadership of Hispano- 
ak- Indian America. It will be a tragedy if he is not drafted 


n some capacity for his country’s service. 





“els HARLES WARREN, the historian of the Supreme 
ich Court, recently made an interesting suggestion of a 
new way of exerting pressure upon a country refusing to 
ibide by a judicial or arbitral decision. After dissenting 


na- ‘rom the conventional opinion that such a world court must 
ul- have force to compel acceptance of its decisions, Mr. War- 
ati ren reminded his audience that there were several ways 
OW short of war to enforce a decision, such as personal liability 
as if offending or guilty officials and the requirement of a 
he period of time to enable the dissenters to cool off. Mr. 
Va Warren also stressed the growing power of world opinion. 
ho But his original contribution, which gains strength from 


the fact that its author was the Assistant Attorney General 
‘harged with the enforcement of our neutrality laws from 
1914 to 1917, is that the other nations be freed from any 
nternational obligations toward an offender. An economic 
oycott, it has been pointed out, might sometimes injure 
the boycotter more than the nation aimed at. Instead, 
therefore, of asking a country to assume an obligation to 
act against another, Mr. Warren would relieve it from any 
‘f the familiar obligations a neutral must today carry out, 
such as preventing enlistments, interning ships and crews 
i troops entering neutral territory, etc. The weakness of 
the proposal, it seems to us, is that if the offending nation 
were powerful enough it would probably make a neutral’s 
tbandonment of neutrality a ready excuse for war against 
that neutral. All of which only emphasizes the necessity 
if doing away with the legal status of war at one swoop— 
utlawing it. 
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T IS NOT, we are told, an “opportune” moment for an- 


other disarmament conference. Scientists vie with one 


another to supply deadly radio-electrical weapons which 
will set airplanes aflame, blow up submarines, and wipe out 
cities by the pushing of a button miles away. Secretary 
Hoover glowingly outlines on a magnificent scale the pro- 
posed mobilization and control by one despotically endowed 
individual of all the country’s resource men, women, 


money, materials, industrie for the purpose of killing. 
The women who sailed across mined and submarined seas 
in 1915 determined to cry out for peace had scarcely a 
harder situation to meet than today confronts the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom which opens 


its fourth biennial congress in Washington. Delegates from 


the internationally minded women of thirty-six countries 
will gather there in the first week of May. Their theme 
will be a “‘new international order in its political, econon 


and spiritual aspects”; both the European danyer and the 
problems of Pan-America will be studied and = rerns 
sought. Following the congress many of the foreign de 
gates will speak at the International Summer Schoo! to 
held in Chicago May 17 to May 31. 


OURNALISM would be better, thinks the Visible Gov- 

ernment League of Oklahoma, if it were made a prof: 
sion. It proposes to do this by a law requiring journalists 
to take out a license which could be revoked for misbehavior 
But can one set up a profession merely by requiring 
practitioners to procure a license?) Pawnbrokers are corm- 
monly licensed, but we are not aware that they have there 
obtained recognition for their calling as a profession. And 
how about dogs? Besides we are not sure that journal) 
would be benefited by constituting it a profession. Moat of 
the professions have evolved ethical codes that doubtless 
help some of their practitioners to maintain worthy stand- 
ards, but they have also developed an excess of dry rot and 
tradition that is discouraging to the layman. Journali 
with all its faults, is singularly free from pretense, hypo 
risy, and humbug. A man may perhaps become a journal 
too easily, but he cannot too easily remain one. In this 
journalism is like many of the callings that are most inter 
esting and worthwhile. A good, even if probably apocryphal, 
story of the Emperor William has it that he once said seof- 
fingly: “Bah! What diploma does a man require to become a 
journalist?” “Your Majesty,” was the rejoinder, “what 
diploma does one need to become an emperor?” 


DWARD BOK SEEMS to have made prize contests the 

great American pastime—if they were not alread, 
that. At any rate, before William Hard has got around to 
awarding the famous lock of Senator Shipstead’s Minnesota 
hair for the best answer to the riddle, What is a Progré 
sive?, before Life has announced the winner of its prize for 
the best method of starting a new war, the Baltimore Ev. 
ning Sun boldly enters the lists with a $100 reward for t! 
best explanation of the difference between a Democrat and a 
Republican. “In a day when moral, physical, religious, and 
chemical sciences have been developed to a point where dis- 
tinctions can be finely drawn it ought to be possible,” thinks 
the genial Sun, “to isolate the germs of democracy and re- 
publicanism and definitely identify them.” 
know. Greater minds than ours have given up the puzzle. 
Did not brothers Doheny and Sinclair decide that, after all, 
it was safer to give to both? 


Well, we don’t 
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MERICANS are al! immigrants—all except the red 

Indians—and if the anthropologists be right, even 
they migrated from Asia. There is no American race; 
there is not even the established claim of centuries to plead 
the primary right of any one stock. Norsemen were the 
first whites to spy out our soil; an Italian, sailing under a 
Spanish flag, rediscovered the continent to which another 
Italian gave his name. Parts of our present coast-line 
were first settled by Spaniards, parts by Frenchmen, parts 
by Dutchmen, and parts by Englishmen; Germans and Scan- 
dinavians first developed great areas of the interior. Of 
all our State names only thirteen are of English origin; 
five are Spanish, three French, and the rest Indian, Whence 
comes this myth that our country is the private property 
of some one racial stock? Whence come the arrogant as- 
sumptions of those who, like the chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration, want to preserve a “racial 
homogeneity” which has never existed? Some extraordinary 
figures recently presented to the House of Representatives 
by one of its ablest new members, Meyer Jacobstein of 
Rochester, N. Y., are worth quoting: 

The percentage of foreign-born in the entire country 
today is exactly the same as it was in Lincoln’s time. In 
1860, the year Abraham Lincoln was elected, 47 per cent of 
the residents of New York City were foreign-born. Today 
only 36 per cent of that great city’s population is foreign- 
born. When Lincoln took office 30 per cent of the residents 
of all American cities of 100,000 population and over were 
of alien birth; today only 24 per cent of the population of 
cities of 100,000 or over are not native-born. ... You con- 
tend that the present foreign element is less desirable than 
that of forty, fifty, sixty years ago. I call your attention 
to a report made to the House by a select congressional com- 
mittee in 1838. It charged that “the country is being 
flooded with the outcasts of the jails, almshouses, and slums 
of pauper-ridden Europe.” It asserted that at the time the 
jails of the capital were filled with these foreign-born peo- 
ple. It described them as “the most idle and vicious classes, 
in perscnal appearance most offensive and loathsome.” 

But who were these “offensive and loathsome paupers 
and criminals’? Why, they were the scrappy Irishmen and 
Germans and British whose children today fear the influx 
of new “foreign hordes.” 

The war roused nationalist passions and hates long for- 
gotten in America. We had given up the unpleasant habit of 
denouncing all foreign stocks; we were too conscious that we 
were all foreigners a few generations back. We were proud 
of the welcoming gesture of the Statue of Liberty; we 
hailed the simile of the “melting-pot” and believed that out 
of the amalgam of the races and the cultures of the world 
we were building something new, something greater than 
any of the races or civilizations of Europe. Perhaps we 
may still win back to that traditional Americanism and 
away from the medieval exclusionism of the proposed im- 








































migration bill. 

The old artificial difficulties in travel were rapidly 
vanishing before the war. One no longer had to procure 
a permit or pay a toll at every bridge or river-crossing, at 
every boundary-line and frontier. The amalgamating cur- 
rent of history and science—steamships and railroads, tele- 
graph and telephone—seemed to be binding all the world 
In 1914 a man traveled without a passport from 
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Land of the Noble Free 


Punta Arenas to the Russian border. Only a few of t}, 
most backward countries on earth retained that anachron.. 
tic requirement. Today restrictions on free movement a»: 
everywhere; we are back in the Middle Ages, and 
United States is leading the backward movement. 

It is a tragic thing that this country, built on th, 
sweat and aspirations of immigrants, should so soon 
fencing itself about with a wall. We are becoming :}, 
great example of national selfishness in all the world. Wh) 


we bar human beings from our shores we bully weak; 


countries into granting American capital privileges alien : 
their national interests. We force Mexico to revise its « 


laws, tell China how to use its customs, ask Russia to re. 
consider its view of private property, and everywhere prv. 
claim the “open door”—for American capital—as an Amer’. 
can policy, “Equal rights and opportunities, for capital 


all over the world”—what a bitter slogan for America wh 
a hungry peasant from South Italy, a persecuted Jew fro: 


Rumania, an Armenian whose home is a heap of ashes find: 


the door to America slammed in his face! 


Two years ago we adopted an “emergency” percentage. 
restriction law, which allows the admission in any one year 
from any country of only 3 per cent of the number of per- 
sons born in that country who were present in the Unite 
States in 1910. That bill was frankly an attempt to dis. 
courage South and East European immigration while per- 
mitting the Northwestern stocks—British, German, Scav- 


dinavian—to enter. This year an even worse bill has passe 


the House. It would admit only 2 per cent of the num. 
ber of foreign-born persons present here in 1890. Tha: 
virtually bars Jewish, Italian, and Slavic immigration. !: 


is a forthright attempt to establish racial exclusion. Thi 


Senate may make the quotas lower still. If Americans ha¢ 
still the national ideals of pre-war days, instead of a second- 


hand version of Old World nationalism, the Senate wou! 
demand a forward move to the census of 1920, and rais 
instead of lowering, the present quotas. 

Even the original purpose of percentage restriction \ 


lost. We are today excluding not merely Italians and 
Syrians and East Europeans, but Germans, Englishmer, 
and Seandinavians. In the current year 1923-1924 all quo- 
tas except those for France, Iceland, and Esthonia have beer 


exhausted—yet they talk of still further exclusion! The 


snobbish standards of a country club or of a New England 
private-preparatory school are being established as Amer- 
ica’s. More than that, the new bill makes unnecessary dis 
criminations against the Japanese which can serve no pul: 


pose except to irritate that people. 
Is it too late to recall the Farewell Address of our firs 
President? 

It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and,at no dis- 
tant period,a great nation to give to mankind the magnani- 
mous and too novel example of a people always guided by 
an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt but, in 
the course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary advantages which might 
be lost by a steady adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent felicity of a nation 
with its virtue? The experiment, at least, is recommended 
by every sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alas. 
is it rendered impossible by its vices? 
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La Follette’s ‘“‘Revolution’’ 


os EVOLUTION” is the term applied to the Wisconsin 
R La Follette platform by Cyrus Curtis’s New York 
evening Post, once the honest daily of Bryant, 
s-hurz, and Godkin, now degraded to the lowest depths of 
‘and-pattism. This platform, we are told, is “something 
yore than populism; ... it is reinforced with raw, red 
ialism, borrowed from the Red Dynasty of Sovietism. 
fo Mr. Curtis’s editorial hirelings this is “the way of the 
vild men who would pull down the heavens and upheave the 
arth and make for themselves a new heaven and a new 


t ’ , 
pelLeiow, 


arth.” 

Let us see just what this document really proposes in 
rder to merit such a bitter outpouring by one of our rich- 
st men. It was adopted by the La Follette Republicans at 
-heir recent convention for presentation to the people of 
Wisconsin and also to the Republican National Convention, 
here it will doubtless be treated with the contumely which 
has invariably been bestowed upon similar suggestions 
‘rom Wisconsin. It declares that the great issue of today is 
ne control of government and industry by private monop- 
iy—“big-business domination,” Roosevelt and Wilson 
led it. “The equality of opportunity proclaimed by the 
Declaration of Independence and defended by Jefferson and 
Lincoln” it sees “displaced by special privilege for the few.” 
That hardly sounds new or original or revolutionary, for 
every reformer since Grover Cleveland began attacking the 
tariff has used precisely this language. 

There are twelve points in this platform—“twelve vials 
if radical wrath,” the Evening Post calls them. The tweifth 
we give in full that all may see how abominable this par- 
ticular vial is: 

We favor a platform for the Republican Party embrac- 
ing these principles and a candidate for President whose 
public record is a guaranty that he is in full accord there- 
with. 

Equally radical and dangerous is number one: 

We pledge a complete housecleaning in the Department 
f Justice, the Department of the Interior, and the other 
executive departments. 


There you have it—the red hands of Trotzky and the late 
Lenin betray themselves at once. Who but sovietists could 
‘avor a housecleaning? The next vial pledges recovery of 
the illegally leased public domains, vigorous prosecution of 
the guilty, restoration of the national conservation policy, 
oublic ownership of the nation’s water-power, a national 
superpower system, and permanent conservation of all the 
,ation’s resources, including coal, iron, and other ores, oil 
ud timber lands, in the interest of the people. There you 
nave it. If that does not lead directly to the nationalization 
f women, Mr. Curtis must be wondering what could? So, 
‘0, does the declaration for public ownership of railroads, 
“with definite safeguards against bureaucratic control.” 
As if that were not red-revolutionary enough, the pacifist 
‘endencies of La Folletteism are made plain by a demand 
‘or a reduction in the “eight hundred millions of dollars 
)w annually expended in preparation for future wars.” 
What are we to think of the demand for drastic¢ reduc- 


‘on of the protective tariff, prohibition of gambling in 
agricultural products, large inheritance taxes for such es- 


ites as Cyrus Curtis has piled up, and reconstruction of 






the federal-reserve and federal farm-loan systems? Only 


het 


that advocacy of the bonus, abolition of the right of in, 
tion in labor disputes, the direct nomination and election 


of the President, the initiative and referendum in the field 


of federal legislation, and a popular referendum for 


against war (except in cases of actual inv nust se 
to all of the faithful—like Mr. Curtis—to indicate a del 
ate purpose to pull down every pillar of 1 emple of 
American liberty—liberty for yreat capitalist d the 
holders of special privileye. 

To us, being in Mr. Curtis’s eye of the unfaithful, t} 
La Follette program seems an admirable docu t uj 
which the coming third party may well base itse! N 


that we 
The Nation has long opposed are on the list. Bu 


should ayree to every plank; som 


a progressive and constructive document which yoes 


root of things economic. La Follette now sees that eof 

the first steps is to take control of our transport 

For this alone The Nation would give profou 

when we read the planks which call for outlawry of war 

and revision of the Treaty of Versailles, which denounce 

“the mercenary system of foreign policy in the interest of 

financial imperialists, oil 

bankers which has at times | 
to a trading outpost,” we want to stand up and cheer 
Yes, poor old prostituted Evening Post, it is revolu 

tion which La Follette preaches, revolution 

America, a revolution which proposes not to enslave but to 

cut loose American initiative, energy 

the bonds now put upon them. 


monopolists, and 


degraded our 


and enterprise from 


Lights On or Off / 


HE mountain has at labored. 
dignation has The 
cepted Mr. Denby’s resignation “with regret,” assuring him 
that he would go “with the knowledge that [his! honest: 
and integrity have not been impugned,” who assured the 
infamous Daugherty, even when asking his resignation, 
that he was “‘not questioning” his “fairness or integrity,” is 
angry. 
upon investigating Secretary Mellon’s conduct of his office. 
Doubtless, as the New York World suggests, Mr. Cool 
idge’s anger is heightened because he has been obliged to 
bottle up his wrath at the investigations conducted by Sena- 
tors Walsh and Wheeler. 
uncovered the fact that Secretary Fall secretly gave away 
the nation’s oil wealth, and then accepted large sums of 
money from the gentlemen who got it. The 
exposed Mr. Daugherty’s intimate associations with a group 
of crooks, bootleggers, fight promoters, and general low 
livers. One forced Mr. Denby out of office; oO 
ousted Mr. Daugherty—both of Mr. Coolidve’s 
expressed reluctance. The committee investigating the ad- 
ministration of the Internal Revenue Bureau having made 
what might be called a misstep, Mr. flares 
in bitter invective against all Senate investigations. 
The immediate occasion of Mr. Coolidge’s wrath was 

the appointment, by the Senate committee, of the 
able Mr. Francis J. Heney to assist it in investigating Mr. 
Mellon’s bureau. The committee appointed Mr. Heney 
without pay, it being understood that Senator Couzens 
would privately foot the bill. This was, to be 


last Mr. Coolidge’s in 


been stirred. President, who a 


He is angry because a Senate committee insists 


One of those investigations has 


other has 


the ther 


in the face 
forth 


Coolidge 


very 


sure, a dan- 
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gerous procedure; the proper method would have been to 
obtain the Senate’s authority to hire counsel, and charge 
his fee to the Government. No private individual should 
be permitted to pay the Government’s expenses, either in 
this form or in the classic manner of dollar-a-year men. 
Sut the President went too far in suggesting that this 
conflicted with Section 1764 of the Revised Statutes, which 
bars compensation by the Government for extra services 
unless authorized by law. 

Mr. Coolidge went further; in fact, he ran wild: 

Under a procedure of this kind [he says] the consti- 
tutional guaranty against unwarranted search and seizure 
breaks down, the department becomes the victim of vague, 
unformulated, and indefinite charges, and instead of a gov- 
ernment of law we have a government of lawlessness. 

One might, assuming that a President of the United States 
watches his words, believe that there was fire behind this 
smoke. In fact, as the pitiful debate between Mr. Coolidge’s 
hot-headed defenders and the cooler senators showed, there 
had been nothing like “search and seizure.” It had been 
charged that Mr. Mellon’s department had favored certain 
companies in which he was interested. He had demanded 
that the “committee make an immediate investigation in 
order that you may thoroughly satisfy yourself and the 
public whether or not these companies have received any 
favor from the Government.” The committee was investi- 
gating. The only documents which it had obtained had 
been obtained with Mr. Mellon’s consent. Where is the 
“government of lawlessness” in that? What was wrong 
with the committee’s desire to obtain expert help? 

To judge by Senator Watson’s defense of the Presi- 
dent the worst aspect of Mr. Heney’s appointment was the 
fact that Governor Pinchot had suggested it. We cannot 
discover the original sin in that. In fact, we like Governor 
Pinchot’s explanation: 

What I am after in this matter is to get the law en- 
forced. .. . I have made no secret of what I think about 
the disgraceful breakdown of the enforcement service of 
the Treasury Department, of the debauchery, crime, suffer- 
ing, and death it has brought to the people of my State 
and to many another. .. . I suggested, as others had done 
before, the name of Mr. Heney, a trusted friend of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, for whom he had conducted investigations, 
as that of a man whom Senator Couzens’s committee would 
be fortunate to secure as counsel. 

People are beginning to talk as if there were something 
wrong in investigating. They are using the phrase “muck- 
raking” as a term of opprobrium, and President Coolidge’s 
message is plainly a part of that propaganda. But, as 
Senator Reed put it, “a muck-rake will not bring up any 
muck unless there is muck there. . . . The only man who 
fears investigation is a man who has done something he 
does not want the country to know about.” In the words 
of that cautious old constitutional lawyer, Senator Walsh: 

The President wants us to stop these investigations; 
and he ought to say so. He wants us to stop these inves- 
tigations, and to take our chances as to the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of every department and the officials 
in every department—the Veterans’ Bureau, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of Justice, and now 
the Department of the Treasury. 

The President, if we are not mistaken, has provided the 
Democrats with a first-class campaign issue: Shall the light 
be turned on, or off? Shall scandal, when suspected, be 
investigated, or left to putrefy? 


—, 


Are We Better than Starfish: 


HE person who can keep his eyes fixed unwavering! 

on the mechanical achievements of the age must ge 
a dizzying sensation of speed in the progress of human 3z:. 
fairs. Discoveries beget discoveries, and civilization, lear,. 
ing from its own inventions, progresses geometrica)); 
toward an almost discernible perfection, or, more alluring 
yet, toward an infinity of thrilling new horizons. To th 
person capable of this miracle of concentration the wor\i 
save for a few scandal-mongers and agitators, must offer 
a satisfactory, even an exciting, appearance. His eyes ar 
on the future; he instals a radio in his sitting-room an¢ 
begins to save up for a motorized lawn-mower. 

And he is justified in his enthusiasms; for in science. 
if in no other field of thought or action, the world doe: 
move. The question is, can our wits be turned to other 
problems, or have the shaping of iron and steel, the delicat 
juggling with electrons and air waves, the patient fishing 
for bacilli, unfitted us for other sorts of work? Has our 
knowledge of the relations of matter made us unable tc 
deal with the relations between human beings? 

Of course, in spite of wars and the divorce rate life 
goes on. Yet life goes on, with more waste but less agony, 
among the starfish, and the biological ends of life are 
achieved with less interference and friction. We, with 
our customs and prejudices, our passions and our pains, 
have turned the simplest processes of living into vast com- 
plications of nervous uncertainties. Between individuals a: 
between nations, we have reached a point where we can se 
and admit our difficulties; we are only beginning to under- 
stand or resolve them. 

One reason for our situation is that until recently hu- 
man relations, particularly personal relations, and most 
particularly the relations of the sexes, were under a rigi( 
taboo. Science might not touch them; art could approach 
them only if it were equipped with pink glasses. Intell:- 
gence was commonly considered indecent. Especially ir 
the United States religion and custom and William Jenning: 
Bryan held the field. They still like to think they hol? 
it, but the behavior of the world worries them more than 
they will admit. Women, for instance, do things an¢ 
say things and think things that take little account 0! 
taboos. Writers of modern novels look love in the eye ané 
find it, in all its various forms, strangely unlike the pic. 
tures drawn by the Ella Wheeler Wilcoxes of literaturs 
Psychologists are making a mockery of the decent senti- 
ments of decent men and women. 

And so there has been a storm from the upholders o! 
the old ways of moral locomotion against these new-fangleé 
un-Christian steam-engines of behavior. From pulpit an 
press we have warnings and angry outbursts and scorn fo! 
the fumbling efforts of the present generation to under- 
stand itself and its emotions. But if we are to find our 
way out of this dark age of human unhappiness and ten: 
sion and misunderstanding we must watch the people wh 
are trying the new paths. We must leave William Jennings 
Bryan with his tailless ancestors and his sexless morals 
and listen to the prophets of a newer age. In a series 0! 
articles to begin in our next issue, The Nation witprin 
the opinions of a few intelligent observers on the shifting 
moral standards of our day and on the difficult problem 
of modern sex relations. 
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These United States—- XLVI’ 
NEW YORK: II. State of Unwilling Progress 


By CHARLES W. WOOD 


YOBODY knows New York State. Very few, if any, 
\ have traveled through it. Konrad Bercovici discovers 
, diferent New York almost every time he turns around, 
hut he hasn’t yet got outside the New York City limits. 
Socially, psychologically, and physically the whole State 
ontains about everything there is and lots of it. It is 
mountainous. It is flat. It seems to touch the sea only 
n one little corner, but it manages to have hundreds of 
miles of seashore just the same. It is agricultural. It is 
ndustrial. Great areas are so deserted that they seem like 
jesert. Also it has its mining camps. And much of the 
3tate—very much of it—is physically, socially, and psycho- 
ogically just plain backwoods. 

People from “up-State,” by the way, do not like to be 
taken for New Yorkers. A man from Santa Barbara is 
sure to let you know that he is a Californian, but the man 
‘rom Syracuse is just from Syracuse. This holds all over 
the State. You have to get down below Poughkeepsie to 
liscover any willingness on the part of the population to 
e mistaken for residents of the world’s metropolis. 

New York City contains something of almost all the 
world. The rest of the State contains something of almost 
all America. It is not from New York City that the most 
startling stories of modern miracles come. It is more 
apt to be from the laboratories of Schenectady. It was 
there that man first made and hurled the thunderbolt. It 
is there that radio is reaching its highest development. 

vas there that the dream of superpower originated. 
Nevertheless, one need travel but a few hours from 

Schenectady to find oneself in a civilization to which all 
progress is anathema and whose favorite term of oppro- 
vrium is “new-fangled.” 

Occasionally in some Catskill cabin or in the back 
counties of the Adirondack region the State police discover 
anest of seemingly human animals described, for the pur- 
poses Of journalism, as a “destitute family in a deplorable 
condition.” Sometimes they are starving. Sometimes they 
are freezing. Usually, they are 100 per cent American 
but inbred to the point of intellectual extinction. Usually 
also they are Christians, with their fundamentalist theology 
preserved intact, but without spiritual force enough to go 
to church or to take part in any religious exercises ex- 
epting funerals. In one case a mother-pervert reigned 
wer the nest, keeping her grown sons, thirty and thirty- 
ive years of age, in bed for life by the exercise of her fierce 
animal will, In another a father and a gaunt crew of 
pregnant daughters constituted the “family.” I do not 
mean that these are typical instances of life in the back- 
vard sections of the Empire State. They are extreme 


tases, no doubt, but they are sigrificant. 


One is inclined to associate the backwoods with the 
ioneer spirit. One might as well associate the Daughters 
' the American Revolution with revolutionary thought. 
hese folk are not early se clers. They are the descendants 
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iJod. 


of early settlers. The early settlers had spirit and initiative 


and daring. That until they yot settled. The more 
adventurous of their offspring, of course, 
settled. 


and towns. 


They away from the settl 


ran : 
But the timid remained. They stayed settled, 


in body, mind, and soul. 


Resistance to chanve is their most red pring 
Modern conveniences appear a iv! of devenera to 
them; and the boy who leaves home to go to ¢ 
still their most popular theme of tragedy. The girl who 
marries the “city chap” looked upon 
a community where everybody is pretty much ever 
else’s cousin, such unions seem to partake of the nature 
of miscegenation. “Who knows,” sighs Uncle Amos, aa 
he hopes for the worst, “who knows but what he’s got 


a wife already?” This is the cue for Aunt Mary Jane to 
reply, “Beats me why folks want to be so 

This is not the language of the American farmer. It 
is the language of 
have largely abandoned agriculture. 
potatoes and beans and corn for their own use. 
still keep a pig and a cow. But the land is worn out, the 
barns are falling in, the more adventurous of the 
people have left home, while the old folks and all the young 
ones who can be induced to oppose change in any form stick 
miraculously. They manage to get a living some way. 
They manage to marry. They manage to breed. They are 
a hardy tribe, enduring much tribulation and proud of 
their endurance; and there is a certain shrewdness about 
them which passes for intelligence. They are economical 
in money matters, also in ideas and in speech. They use 
few words and indulge in few facial expressions. They 
do not open their lips to talk, but blow their syllables 
through a very narrow aperture. 

Numerically, this backwoods element of New York 
State life may not be very great. But socially, politically, 
and spiritually they have a throttle-hold upon the State. 
They furnish the traditions to which the natives think they 
should be loyal, even though they have physically run away. 
New York State is “conservative.” This is 
generally attributed by outsiders to the influence of Wall 
Street. It is more probably due to the traditions of the 
“Old Home.” The native up-Stater is seldom able to free 
himself from the attitude of fear and suspicion which was 
a most important part of his bringing up. Actually he may 
be having his bathroom tiled, or be looking around for an 
eight-cylinder car; but theoretically, he is still prejudiced 
against new-fangled notions. 

The pressure of modern life may not permit him to 
act upon these theories in his everyday pursuits. But he 
can act upon them on Sunday; and large areas of New 
York State are as conservative, religiously, as the Middle 
West or South. He can also act upon them at Albany, and 
“new-fangled notions” have slim chance of getting through 
the legislature. 

The State lags, for instance, in prison reform. 


stuck up.” 
inbred descendants of farmers who 
They may still grow 


They may 


young 


notoriously 


It is 


not as bad as Florida, to be sure; but in this as in most 
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progressive legislation, the State which should in all logic 
march in the vanguard of American culture is anything 
but up to date. This is likewise true of the problem of 
the feeble-minded, which New York psychiatrists agree is 
almost desperate. Those who knew the situation placed 
the terrible facts before the legislature, year in and year 
out; but it took a scandalous fire in one of the institutions 
known to be antiquated and unsafe to get any considerable 
number of the people interested. 

The richest and most populous State in the Union was 
slow to accept the automobile. New York State fruit- 
growers, with the finest apples in the world, surrendered 
their natural markets to California and Oregon three thou- 
sand miles away because the folk from “York State” 
not bestir themselves to evolve new methods of 
marketing. The beautiful city of Syracuse, with nearly two 
hundred thousand population, still has the New York 
Central Railroad running through its business center at 
grade, for no other reason, apparently, than that it always 
did run that way; and it has a great and highly endowed 
university whose chief pride has been that it has never 
once shown a sign of hospitality toward a new idea. 

I don’t mean, understand, that Syracuse University is 
scandalously behind the times. It has striven faithfully 
to keep nearly up to date. But not once has it gone ahead 
of the times. Not once has it taken a position of leader- 
ship. Professor John R. Commons is the only nationally 
known leader of thought I can think of now who was ever 
connected with Syracuse; and he was ousted for his 
economic heresies so early in his career that the incident 
attracted almost no attention. Since the death of Chan- 
cellor Day, Syracuse seems to be recovering from this 
chronic dread of the new; and recently its faculty per- 
mitted a public discussion of birth control. This is hope- 
ful. Discussing the problem of overpopulation may not 
seem radical elsewhere, but it was decidedly radical for 
Syracuse. The Syracuse Common Council, in fact, had 
just passed an ordinance forbidding any public reference 
to the problem. The ordinance was vetoed by the mayor 
and barely failed of passage over his veto. 


could 


I have lived in a dozen different sections of New York 
State and found them all dissimilar. There’s a reason. 
There is no State pride and no common historic tradition. 

New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey are the 
only States I know of which do not fall naturally into some 
particular group. Maine and Connecticut, no matter how 
different they are, look upon themselves and are uniformly 
looked upon as New England. Florida and Tennessee are 
South. From Ohio to Kansas is a long jump, but the 
jumper is still in the Middle West. The geographies used 
to put New York and Pennsylvania into a theoretical bunch 
known as Middle or Middle Atlantic States, but this classi- 
fication never had any psychological meaning. In Penn- 
sylvania the tradition of William Penn is still held in 
reverence; but the story.of the Dutch settlers who bought 
Manhattan Island from the Indians for $24 is an item of 
foreign history as far as the school-children of New York 
State are concerned. They know nothing whatever about 
the Duke of York. He isn’t even an item. 

There is no song which these people sing which is 
in any way connected with the glorification, charm, or 
historic significance of the State. “The Sidewalks of New 
York” is the nearest attempt at such a song, and that 





Ocean navigation was made possible here, but it is ais. 
cult to hymn the praises of a man named Robert Fult,- 
or a boat called the Clermont. Finally, and most q 
couragingly, if one were to celebrate the event whi) 
really made New York State, one would have to write ; 
hymn to the Erie Canal. Even that might have been don 
I suppose, if the Erie Canal had made the State and the 
resigned with proper dignity, as the Prairie Schooner q:; 
after it had fulfilled its mission. But the Erie Cap, 
evolved into a Barge Canal with a lot of Barge Car 
scandals and nothing whatever in the way of either barges 
or canal that anyone has ever felt proud about. 

New York State has glories a plenty, but they don: 
belong to the whole State and it is difficult to strike ; 
common note in celebration of them. There’s Binghar. 
ton, for instance. Probably no city in the modern wor} 
has had such an influence upon modern civilization. |: 
was from Binghamton that Patent Medicines came. |}: 
was due to the enterprise of Binghamton that one hyr. 
dred million people, naturally leaning toward total ab. 
stinence, suddenly rose as one man and began to rid then. 
selves of all human ills at only one dollar per bottle. The 
not only began but they kept it up. Cure called for cure 
the ills were often obstinate but the cures didn’t feel bad 
also one could be a prohibitionist and a convalescent 2: 
the same time. Eventually, after a chapter of newspaper 
corruption hardly equaled in history, the business of doping 
the gullible became somewhat restricted by law. Theoret. 
ically, at least, the patent medicines which can be pur. 
chased freely at all druggists are now non-alcoholic, an¢ 
they are not supposed to contain any habit-forming drug: 
But Binghamton is still great. The rewards of her enter. 
prise have been harvested. The big, patent-medicine for. 
tunes are intact, and there is no limit to the opportunities 
for philanthropy and bootlegging which the future hold: 
in store. 

Then there’s Rochester. Rochester is the Art Cente: 
of the United States. No one can deny this. Rochester 
admits it freely. All over the world, in any discussion o' 
art, you will be told that American art is pnotographi 
and Rochester is the home of the Kodak industry. Roche 
ter glories in this, and not without reason; but she never 
thinks of it as a New York State achievement. Rocheste 
is Rochester. She has her own culture, her own ideal: 
and her own distinct sense of superiority. She know 
exactly how people ought to live, and she is seeing to : 
that Rochester children are trained in the way that the 
should go. 

Buffalo is different. One could write a song abow' 
Buffalo. In fact, one did. It was “Put me off at Buffalo. 
I could never be sure in Buffalo just where I did get of 
It seems like Chicago, in a way, with a suggestion of « 
rested development. It reminds one at once of wharve 
and grain elevators and “Fingy” Conners. Steve Bro 
took a chance in Buffalo—and got away with it. He r 
a “music hall” in which he himself was the main attra 
tion; and his fame was built solely on the fact that ! 
had jumped off the Brooklyn Bridge. Buffalo used to » 
like that. r 
















































On each succeeding visit the thing that i 
presses me most about Buffalo is that it is so much as’ 
used to be. Year by year it gets farther from the tc 
of the list of America’s greatest cities; but it manage 
nevertheless, to be as big as it ever was. , 
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The rural sections of New York are as varied as its 
ities. The dairy region in the vicinity of Binghamton, 
the peach belt between Buffalo and Rochester, the grape 
helt out near Dunkirk—each has a character of its own. 
The last is peculiarly interesting. Prohibition gave a de- 
cided boost to the grape industry. The grape-growers no 
longer have to sort out their grapes or pack them care- 
fully for the market. They just jam them into barrels 
and express them to New York. They can’t send them 
» freight or they would ferment and explode in transit; 
at they can express them, and do; and the Italian buyer 
simply puts the barrel in his cellar and takes off the head. 
Then he lets nature take its course. The ultimate mess 
may then be sold for “red ink,” but no one in the grape 
pelt has violated the law. 

Saratoga is still in New York State—much greater, in 
fact, and far more beautiful than in the days when it 
was reckoned great. The automobile is supposed to have 
put the horse out of business, but it brings thousands to 
+he horse races who could never have attended them before. 
It is still a “watering place,” and the water is good, even 
if the word has lost the grand meaning it once held. Sara- 
toga has lost nothing much except its exclusiveness, and 
it has gained a State park. 

The “summer resort” business hasn’t fared as well 
in other sections. The automobile has brought everybody 
into the country, but the country isn’t the same kind 
ff treat that it used to be. Mammoth wooden hotels, 
equipped according to the standards of elegance that ob- 
tained during the seventies and eighties, are not even 
places of interest any longer. They are not gay and they 
are not profitable. There aren’t as many of them as there 
were ten years ago. Many have mysteriously burned 
down, and the insurance money has been put into other 
enterprises. 


New York State may not be pushing ahead, but it is 
being pulled ahead quite noticeably. I have lived in rural 
New York when ox-teams were common. The folks pre- 
ferred oxen in many cases to the more expeditious horse 
because, when the road was washed away (as it usually 
was in spring), the oxen would pull the rigs out with a 
steadier pull and with less danger of breaking expensive 
harness. The automobile and motor-truck have now sup- 
planted them; and with the automobile came concrete high- 
ways, electric lights, telephones, and a thousand conven- 
iences never dreamed of before. An external hand has 
been laid upon these people, dragging them almost against 
their will into a bigger world. In that world, thanks to 
the automobile, their children are going to real schools 
and are getting acquainted with all sorts of different 
people; and instead of looking upon these new acquaint- 
ances as queer and foreign, they have come to find them 
charming. They are having real adventures, real court» 
ships, and real marriages now; and the eugenists tell us 
that they are having a smaller percentage of deformed and 
idiotic children. But still you can go into any number of 
these communities today and be told by the bearded sages 
thereof that “the ruination of this here kentry is the 
automobile.” These people are giving voice to the inhibi- 
tion from which New York State suffers most. It is our 
It isn’t strong enough, let us hope, to 
forbid progress, but it is strong enough to keep us from 
being genuinely progressive. / 





= 


It is commonly assumed that the beauties of nature 
have a refining influence upon human life. What can one 
asked, of a child born in a tenement or in 
the man-made environment of a factory town? Well 
New York State is altogether beautiful, wherever the land- 


expect, it 4 


scape has not been so defiled by man. It hasn't the terri- 
fying beauty of the Rockies, nor the languorous beauty 
of the South; nor is there anything in New York scenery 
or climate which beckons to adventure or lulls to calm. 
But the physical charm of the State simply cannot be 
shaken off. This is especially true of northern New York. 
where the sharp frosts of early autumn work like magic 


on the oaks and maples and produce a thousand yorgeous 
hues unknown in the southern of the State. The 
crystal frosts of One 


section 


pring are equally intoxicating. 


whose eyes have fed in childhood upon Lake George with 


its mountain background can almost be excused in later 
life if he refuses to thrill at the masterpieces of nature 
in other sections of the world. The prairies will be pretty 
sure to bore such a person. The wide open spaces will 
produce in him nothing much but uneasiness. The sea will 
seem too uncertain, the desert too empty, and southern 


California altogether too artificial and tame. 

Lake George is only one of a hundred perfectly satis- 
fying bits of homeland in New York State. The Adiron- 
dack wilderness is still a wilderness over wide stretches 
and still beautiful despite the invasion of “hard roads” 
and hitch hikers. The great range of mountains around 
Marcy is accessible only to persons who are willing to 
climb all day and sleep in the open at night; its chains of 
lakes can be traversed only by canoe and carry. Lake 
Ontario with its thousand inlets, and each of the little 
lakes, north, east, and west, has a color and a fascination 
of its own. There is no blue on earth like Skaneateles blue. 

The casual traveler through the State may think of 
Herkimer as a tank station, Auburn as a place of punish- 
ment, and Geneva as nothing at all. But get off the train 
at any of these places, take to the open highway, and you'll 
get an eyeful. The splendors of the Mohawk Valley can 
not be appreciated from a car window, and you see practi- 
cally nothing of the western chain of lakes. Did you ever 
hear, for instance, of Conesus? One of its charms is that 
you never did. The motorist in western New York has 
the privilege of discovering for himself ever so many 
beauty spots that are not famous at all. The loca! inhabi- 
tants, to be sure, will point them out with pride. But it 
won’t be pride in New York. New York means nothing to 
him. A dreadful city chuck full of foreigners has monop- 
olized that term. New York, to the up-Stater, exists pri- 
marily for the purpose of paying the State’s taxes. No 
one from Utica or Elmira or Mechanicville would want you 
to suppose that he would live in a place like that. 

Then, there is Long Island. One tip of it is metro- 
politan and one borough on this tip contains a population 
greater than Manhattan’s. But the other tip lives a life 
of its own, less disturbed by visitors perhaps than any 
other section of the State, a stretch given over to moors 
and lakes and sharp sand cliffs cone into the sea. In 
between is an area given over largely to great private 
estates, with palaces lying so far back in the forests that 
the passing motorist does not see them. Westchester 
County and the Catskills are equally magnificent. All that 
wealth can add to nature is added here, not to build up or 
to develop the territory but to keep it as excluded and 
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unvisited as possible. It is customary to indict American 
millionaires for their lack of refinement and discrimination. 
I can’t join in this indictment. It seems to me, whenever 
I visit these estates, that they have done well. They may 
muss up the scenery which the rest of us have got to look 
at; but they keep their own premises free from billboards 
and noise and smoke. 

And while I am at it, I want to give voice to one more 
heresy. It is a popular sport among intellectuals to sneer 
at mere industrial advance. Its main contribution to so- 
ciety, it would seem, is to smear the landscape and turn 
our natural beauties into piles of filthy lucre. The despoil- 
ing of Niagara Falls is their classical example. One- 
twentieth of the water has already been diverted into mere 
channels of usefulness. Too bad—perhaps. But the dis- 
covery by scientists that Niagara can be enslaved is pro- 
ducing a dream of human freedom which is mightily affect- 
ing New York State today. Syracuse, Rochester, and 
Buffalo are sharing in this dream of superpower. (AI- 
though Rochester, to be sure, prefers its own superb falls.) 
A hundred smaller cities and villages are beginning to thrill 
to it. Niagara may be doomed; but on the other side of the 
ledger millions of people are breaking from the past. 

It is too much to expect that they will become suddenly 
progressive. Only recently New York established a moving- 
picture censorship for fear their young folks might get 
some suggestion out of harmony with the permanent and 


[* 1517 Selim I, the ninth Sultan of the House of Oth- 
man, conquered Egypt. The various prizes of war 
which he brought back with him from Cairo to Constanti- 
nople included the title “Caliph (successor) of the Prophet 
Mohammed, commander of the faithful (émir ul mulmi- 
nine), and guardian of the holy places (khadim ul Haramen 
ul Cherifein).” This title was retained by the descendants 
of Selim until March 3, 1924, when Abdul Medjid, the 
thirty-sixth successor of Othman, was deprived of his pre- 
rogatives as Caliph (he never possessed those of Sultan) 
and the Caliphate abolished by vote of the Grand National 
What are the reasons for this action 
What does it mean for the 
What will be its 


Assembly of Turkey. 
of the Turkish Parliament? 
future of Mohammedanism in Turkey? 
effect on the Moslem world? 

The decision of the Grand National Assembly to abolish 
the Caliphate was precipitated out of the discussion of the 
national budget. The deputies couldn’t see why Republi- 
can Turkey should support the Caliph and about a hun- 
dred princes and princesses of the House of Othman, espe- 
cially when the Caliphate was an institution in whose 
maintenance the whole of orthodox Islam was interested. 
The question once posed the deputies were quick to find 
reasons for ridding Turkey of the whole institution and 
all its trappings. It was claimed that the presence of the 
Caliph and the roval princes was a continual danger to the 
republic, that around them would gather all the reaction- 
aries, and that as soon as they felt themselves strong 
enouch they would engineer a coup d’etat and reinvest the 
Caliph with the temporal powers of Sultan. It was also 
arcued that the existence of the Caliphate offered an ex- 


The End of the Turkish Caliphate 
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fixed morality of “back home.” Strenuous efforts are being 
made to extend this censorship to books and publications 
Laws forbidding this and that are as common in New York 
as they are in Kansas. Free speech does not exist. |; 
is still a crime to make public those discoveries of moder; 
science which make it possible for women to bear childrer 
when children are wanted. The notorious Lusk laws, whict 
made it a crime for school-teachers to teach, have beep 


repealed; but this only after a hard fight in the legisla. 


ture and because of the insistence of a Tammany Hal 
governor rather than because of any awakened public 
opinion throughout the State. 


Still, New York State is changing. It is becoming 
American, due very largely to the influx of so many 
foreigners. New pioneers are supplanting the descendant: 
of pioneers and are keeping the pioneer spirit alive. There 


is nothing much doing in politics, but electricity is march-’ 


ing on and leading New York State into a different civili- 
zation. The “halls of learning” in Syracuse and elsewhere 
may still echo and reecho the dogmas of the past; but in 
the laboratories of Schenectady there is no intellectua! 
inbreeding. Foreigners, even Socialists like the late Dr. 
Steinmetz, may seem to be in charge; but what they dis 
cover leaves no room for argument; New York State wil] 
have to use it; and having used it, cannot be what it was 


before. 





cuse for foreigners to interfere in the internal affairs of 


Turkey, and the case of the letter of the Aga Khan and 
Ameer Ali, two Moslem leaders of India, to Ismet Pasha 
was cited. This letter and the incidents resulting from its 
publication really set the stage for the abolition of the 
Caliphate. 

In their letter the Indian leaders expressed the 
anxiety of Indian Moslems as to the fate of the Caliphate 
at the hands of Angora. Copies of the letter were sent to 
various newspapers in Stambul, which published it befor 
Ismet Pasha, so he claims, received the original. The 
Assembly, waiting for just such an opportunity, believed 
it saw in the publication of this letter a plot against the 
r public. It immediately sent to Constantinople a “Tri- 
bunal of Independence,” with power of proclaiming the death 
sentence, to try on the charge of high treason the editor: 
who published the letter. The editors were acquitted, bu‘ 
Lutfi Fikri Bey, president of the Turkish bar, who was 
also tried on the different charge of publishing an article 
in favor of a constitutional monarchy and of writing a let- 
ter to the Caliph urging him under no conditions to abdi- 
cate, was condemned to five years’ hard labor. The publi 
interest in these trials was very great and they served tc 
prepare the people for what was to come. 

It may be asked why Turkey should willingly relin- 
quish an institution that gives her such apparent authorit: 
and prestige throughout the Moslem world. The present 
rulers of Turkey vehemently deny that the Caliphate has 
any such attributes and they point to the miserable failur: 
of the “Jihad” or Holy War proclaimed by Mohammed \ 
in 1915 and to the fact that Arab and Indian Mosler 
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fought against Turkey in the Great War. There is no 
doubt that Pan-Islam and its well-advertised dangers to 
the Western world are largely the creation of the foreign 
offices of France and Great Britain. Both of these coun- 
tries have under their jurisdiction large Mohammedan 
populations, and they find it convenient to explain to their 
own people that unpopular changes of policy toward inde- 
pendent Moslem countries are forced upon them by the 
necessity of placating Pan-Islamic sentiment. 30th the 
French and British were guilty of these tactics when they 
deserted Greece in her recent disastrous struggle with 
Turkey after first encouraging and subsidizing her. They 
also made use of this bugaboo in fighting the strong senti- 
ment among the people of the Allied countries immedi- 
ately after the war for the expulsion of the then Sultan- 
Caliph from Constantinople. 

The truth is that the Caliphate has an imponderable 
prestige as the most important link with the Islamic past 
and as the principal unifying institution of Islam after 
the “haj” (pilgrimage). Western statesmen tend to ex- 
aggerate its power and the associates of Kemal Pasha go 
to extremes in belittling it in their public statements. 
The real convictions of the Kemalists, however, were shown 
by their haste, after abolishing the Caliphate, in arranging 
for tribunals of independence to be sent throughout the 
entire country to handle any cases of open disaffection, 
and in prohibiting Turks from going on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, where, in contact with the devout from other lands, 
they might be inspired to revolt against the republic. 

The Caliphate is an institution absolutely incompati- 
ble with a lay republican regime and the Western concep- 
tion of the state to which Mustapha Kemal and his follow- 
ers are dedicated. Islam has always been a political sys- 
tem as well as a religion. Mohammed saw the world as a 
great Islamic empire. His followers could at best only be 
temporarily at truce with non-Moslem countries. It was 
their duty to bring them all under the sway of Islam. The 
infidel world was regarded as darw’l harb or a “zone of 
war.” In this unending struggle the Caliph was the leader 
of the forces of Islam and according to unbroken tradition 
had to be an independent ruler, commanding an army, and 
capable of making war and truce. Thus when the Turkish 
Parliament on November 2, 1922, deposed the Sultan-Caliph 
Mohammed VI, abolished the Sultanate, and named Abdul 
Medjid as Caliph with spiritual powers only, they broke 
the tradition of more than 1,300 years, a tradition that 
goes directly back to Mohammed and is the very heart of 
the Moslem faith. 

It is now more than two hundred years since the greater 
strength of the Christian Powers forced most Moslem 
countries to abandon their attitude of open hostility and 
to come to a political understanding; however, the moral 
division has continued. The Government of Turkey is in- 
tent on constructing a modern nationalistic state which 
shall take its proper place among the nations of the world 


_and it realizes the necessity of breaking down this moral 


barrier against the West. The Caliphate stood in the way 
and therefore had to go. 

One naturally wonders how long Mohammedanism in 
Turkey can survive the passion for westernization of the 
Turkish leaders. One sacred institution rapidly fllows 
another into the discard. The Evkaf or organization ad- 
ministering church property is done away with and the 
property and its revenue appropriated by the state. The 





civil and religious courts are fused, which practically means 
the abandonment of the religious law. Education is secu- 
larized. These changes were preceded by many others and 
till more are to follow. It is reported that the commission 
of the Assembly which 
written into it the principle that all inhabitants ef Turkey 


Turks and equal be 


; drawing up the constitution has 


. ‘ 1] . . : 
reyardless of race or religion are 


fore the law. Apparently the giaour (infidel) is also to be 
abolished. 

Thus far the governing party has made some effort 
to placate the devout Mohammedans throughout the coun- 
try. The rulers realize that they form only a minority of 
the intellectual class, which in its turn is but a small! mi- 
nority of the entire population, and that they rule largely 
by virtue of their control of the arm: Before passing any 
reform they usually have some authority on religious law 
argue that of the faith. Thus 
in regard to the more recent reforms, including that of the 
abolition of the Caliphate, Seid Bey, Commissar of Jus 
tice, who is the leading authority in Turkey on the Fikih 
or Moslem law, presented to the Assembly a long argument 
in which he endeavored to prove that in no way were the 
proposed reforms incompatible with Mohammedanism 
These arguments remind one a bit of those used by 
tors of wealthy Christian churches 
stern moralities of the Sermon on the Mount with the mode 
of living of their parishioners. It is doubtful if this casu- 
istry satisfies any real Moslems and it hardly adds to the 
moral dignity of those who sponsor it. As Turkey become 
more and more westernized it will naturally come about 
that scientific methods, which the Turks are so anxious to 
adopt now in government, industry, and agriculture, wil! 
be used in studying their religion. It is doubtful if Moham- 
medanism can long survive any such ordeal. Most of the 
leaders of the present ruling party in Turkey are merely 
nominal Mohammedans. Their real religion is nationalism 

Because Angora has abolished the Caliphate it does 
not follow that the orthodox Moslem world will remain with- 
out a Caliph. It is already reported that King Hussein of 
the Hedjaz has been proclaimed Caliph by his two sons 
Feisal, King of Irak, and Abdullah, King of Transjordania. 
Hussein is regarded as the British candidate. The French 
insist that he is not eligible, asserting that the treaty he 
signed with Great Britain in 1915 makes the Hedjaz a 
British protectorate and that therefore Hussein is not an 
independent sovereign, a status absolutely essential to a 
Caliph. Claude Farrére, the well-known French novelist. 
suggests that the French Government offer the expelled 
Caliph Abdul Medjid one of the islands off the coast of 
Tunis, where he can be absolute sovereign and thus be in a 
position to retain his high office and incidentally under 
mine the authority of the English candidate. This plan is 
receiving a great deal of favorable comment in the extreme 
nationalistic press of France. 

Other candidates for the Caliphate are the King of 
Eevpt and the Emir of Afghanistan. However, as British 
doubtful if 
Orthodox Islam will probably be 
faced for some years to come with this 
Caliphate; the great Moslem colonial Powers, France and 


it is according to the dictate 


the par 


in harmonizing the 


influence in these countries predominates, it is 
France will favor either. 


problem of the 


Great Britain, are likely to engage in a long struggle for 
the control of the institution. 
of her interests in Tripoli. No matter which Power js 


Italy may also join because 


victorious, Is!am cannot help but be the loser. 
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“ OONER or later the railroad situation in the United 
» States must be faced. And when that time comes there 
is little doubt that the result of Canada’s railroad experi- 
ment will influence the decision then to be made. It will 
either give the principle of national ownership a tremend- 
ous impetus or discredit the idea for a generation, at least. 

Canada is conducting the greatest state-owned railroad 
experiment that has ever been tried—if one except govern- 
ment control in various countries during the war. Canada’s 
system consists of over 22,000 miles of road, comprising 
two complete transcontinentals besides a network of branch 
lines reaching every seaport on both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and practically every city or town in the Dominion. 
In addition, this huge system controls its own hotels, com- 
mercial telegraph lines, express service, and lines of ocean 
and lake passenger ships. Some idea of the size of this 
system may be obtained by a comparison with other large 
railroads. The Pennsylvania and Santa Fe each operate 
only about 12,000 miles of road—although the Pennsyl- 
vania’s trackage, counting second, third, and fourth tracks, 
aggregates much more actual mileage. Ali the railroads in 
Great Britain and Ireland total only about 23,000 miles. 
France, Russia, Germany, and India are the only countries 
excepting the United States that have a greater mileage 
than the Canadian National Railways. 

Canada not only has the largest nationally owned rail- 
road in the world but also the greatest privately owned 
transportation system—the Canadian Pacific—which con- 
trols about 19,000 miles of lines, including about 5,000 miles 
in the United States. Its lines connect the Atlantic with 
the Pacific and its branches tap practically every section 
of the Dominion. It serves generally, however, the better 
settled portion of the country, and in this respect has a 
present advantage over its state-owned rival. The C. P. R. 
—as it is familiarly known—has also its own chain of 
hotels, commercial telegraph system, and lines of lake and 
ocean steamships; in fact one may travel around the world 
under the auspices of the C. P. R. The “Soo” Line is per- 
haps the best known of its subsidiaries in the United 
States. For nearly forty years the record of the C. P. R. 
has been one of unbroken success; year after year, in times 
of depression and in times of prosperity, the Canadian 
Pacific has given consistently good service. Unlike most of 
the railroads on the continent, it has never been in the 
hands of a receiver nor has it ever been reorganized. 

Canada is larger in area than, but contains only about 
one-fourteenth the population of, the United States. On the 
other hand, the Dominion’s railroad mileage is one-sixth 
that of the United States, aggregating more than 39,000 
miles. Canada has, in fact, more railroads per capita than 
any other country in the world. Except for a few unim- 
portant lines, the railroad mileage of Canada is practically 
divided between the C. P. R. and the Canadian National 
Railways. 

During the next few years an interesting railroad duel 
will be fought out across the broad expanse of the Dominion. 
Both systems are well officered and equipped; they are 
fairly matched in every way. The Canadian National has 


Is Canada Solving the Railroad Riddle? 
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the disadvantage, if there be such, in that its mileage is 
and probably will be for some time to come, greater than 
the requirements of its territory; and also in that it lacks 
the background of continued successful operation possesse: 
by its competitor. On the other hand, these drawbacks 
might possibly be offset by the natural favor which the 
public generally may be expected to show toward the na- 
tionally owned road. 

Those mainly responsible for the initiation of Canada’s 
experiment had not previously been conspicuous for their 
advocacy of the theory of national ownership. But private 
ownership and operation (in so far as two out of the three 
great systems in Canada at that time were concerned) had 
failed absolutely to supply the transportation needs of the 
Dominion. Then, with the war in progress, was no time 
to theorize. Ex-Premier Arthur Meighen, to whose initiative 
probably more than any other one man’s the Dominion’s 
railroad experiment is due, has said: “We would have had 
to face either an utterly demoralized service given to the 
people of Canada by the roads, or vastly greater sums 
[would have had] to be provided by the Parliament of 
Canada to hold the roads in private hands.” 

The Canadian Northern, one of the two transcontinentals 
now forming the bulk of Canada’s national system, was 
originally a grain-carrier serving the great wheat lands of 
the Northwest with its Eastern terminals at the head of the 
Great Lakes. Continued as such, no doubt much of its 
later difficulties would have been avoided, and it probably 
would still be in the hands of its builders (Sir William) 
Mackenzie and Mann (Sir Donald), to whose vision, energy, 
and resourcefulness its marvelous growth was entirely due. 
Beginning with a couple of short streaks of rust on the 
prairie in 1896, they developed the Canadian Northern 
within less than a dozen years into a veritable network of 
steel covering the wheat lands of the Dominion. There is 
. limit to ambition, however; and Mackenzie and Mann 
overstepped it. They would be satisfied with nothing less 
than a transcontinental. 

Governments, both federal and provincial, had freely en- 
couraged railroad building by generous grants of land and 
cash. But Mackenzie and Mann were insatiable. The more 
they got the more they seemed to require. Not conten 
with their railway enterprises, Mackenzie and Mann sought 
to extend their sway over many of the basic industries of 
the country. These schemes required greater and greater 
financial outlays. Their affairs finally became so inextri- 
cably interwoven with the financial fabric of the Dominion 
that the federal Government was more than once forced to 
come to their assistance with huge sums of money in order 
to preserve the credit of the nation itself. Eventually the 
time came when the Government’s patience was exhausted. 
and the Canadian Northern’s 9,000-odd miles of lines were 
taken over. That was in 1917. Canada’s great experiment 
had begun. 

The experience of the Grand Trunk, whose acquisition 
finally rounded out the national system, was somewhat 
sim‘lar in its essentials. At the beginning of the present 
cen.ury its Canadian management (it was owned in Eng- 
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land) was in the hands of an energetic American rail- 
roader, the late Charles M. Hays, whose ambition was like- 
wise fired by the thought of expanding his road—then cen- 
tered in Ontario, Quebec, and certain of the Northeastern 
States—into a transcontinental. 

His aspirations coincided with the optimistic views of 
the federal government of the day. As a result, govern- 
ment money and credit were forthcoming to extend the 
Grand Trunk from coast to coast. But the greater part of 
the new line traversed a territory largely unsettled, even 
now sparsely occupied. And these ambitious undertakings 
saddled a load of debt upon the back of the Grand Trunk 
from which it never recovered. Its difficulties came to a 
head in 1919, but it was not until 1921 that it, too, passed 
completely over to the Canadian people. 

When the Canadian Northern was taken over the Gov- 
ernment was faced with the problem of devising some form 
of control which should be measurably free from the evils 
of political interference. For nearly fifty years previously 
the Government had owned and operated the Intercolonial, 
connecting Montreal with Halifax. It had been built as 
part of the federal compact and no serious attempt had ever 
been made to run it at a profit. But with the addition of 
the Canadian Northern lines some other method of opera- 
tion became necessary. 

A holding company was therefore incorporated in which 
was vested the control of all the lines then owned by the 
Government. Its management, like that of any other cor- 
poration, was placed in the hands of a president and board 
of directors, in this case appointed by the Government. 
Once appointed, the management was given full responsi- 
bility for the operation of the system free from political 
or other interference—at any rate that was the intent. 
(And so far, it may be said, that policy has continued.) 

Little more than a year ago the Grand Trunk (which had 
been operated separately up to that time) was amalgamated 
with the other government roads and the whole system 
placed under the management of a newly appointed board 
of directors. One consideration in making the appoint- 
ments was that the management should consist of men 
having no past affiliations with those held responsible for 
the failure of the constituent roads under private opera- 
tion. Sir Henry Thornton became president and chairman 
of the board. 

Sir Henry Thornton seems to have been an ideal choice. 
He was born at Logansport, Indiana, in 1871, entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad as draftsman in 1894, 
and quickly rose to the post of general superintendent of 
the Long Island Railroad. From there he went to England 
in 1914 as general manager of the Great Eastern Railway. 
He was one of the war-time directors of the unified British 
roads, and also served with distinction in connection with 
military transportation in France. So it was fortunate, 
indeed, for the Canadian National Railways that such a 
man was available. His American training qualifies him 
to understand the requirements of railroading on this con- 
tinent, while his acquired British citizenship and affiliations 
render him more acceptable to certain sections of the Cana- 
dian public. Sir Henry Thornton has already won a large 
measure of popular confidence in Canada. He has met the 
multitudinous problems and difficulties of the past year 
with such energy and enthusiasm that appreciable results 
are already apparent, and he declares that the Canadian 
National Railways can be made a profitable asset for the 





people of the Dominion, given proper management and con- 
tinued freedom from political interference. 

During the first years of national control there were 
heavy annual deficits, owing to the wretched physical con- 
dition of the roads necessitating replacements and im- 
provements of all kinds. But these deficits have been stead- 
ily reduced until for the year ended December 31, 1922, an 
operating profit was shown for the first time, while for the 
year ended December 23, 1923, the operating profit was 
$20,127,447. Most authorities in Canada, not altogether 
blinded by prejudice, now look confidently forward to the 
day when the national system will not only show a profit 
over operating costs but will also earn fixed charges on a 
reasonable valuation. Furthermore, there is no comparison 
between the present service and that given previously; a 
new spirit is noticeable among the employees, a new cour 
tesy and interest. 

Opponents of national ownership claim that 
personal initiative. Canada’s experiment may perhaps have 
destroyed the initiative of a number of unessential vice 
presidents and directors, to say nothing of a crew of pro- 
moters whose initiative has cost the country a pretty penny 
in the past. But it has undoubtedly provided a higher 
degree of enthusiasm in the hearts of some 100,000 rail 
road employees who now take a noticeable pride in their 
work, notoriously absent under the old order. 

The political corruption produced by the railroad lobby 
of old was responsible for many of the most unpleasant 
pages in the political history of the Dominion. That, at 
least, has largely ceased. 

Regional jealousies are likewise referred to as obstacles 
in the path of nationalization. Canadian experience is not 
altogether free from this complaint. With the Grand Trunk 
the Government gained control of important lines in the 
United States forming connections with Chicago, Portland, 
Maine, and other points. With regard to Portland, the 
Canadian National management has had a certain amount 
of trouble. It competes successfully with the Canadian 
ports of Halifax and St. John for traffic originating in 
Canada, and the people of those cities complain bitterly that 
a road operated by the Canadian people should not be used 
to advance the interests of a foreign port-—particularly to 
their disadvantage. But so far, at any rate, the manage 
ment has refused to be influenced by their objections. It 
takes the stand that it has been asked to operate the system 
in the best interests of the Canadian people as a whole and 
that it cannot afford to haul goods a longer distance than 
necessary for purely sentimental reasons. 

One thing more must be mentioned: the attitude of or 
ganized labor. The Government, in a measure, took cog- 
nizance of the rights of labor by appointing Tom Moore, 
official head of trade unionism in Canada, to a place on the 
board of directors; but otherwise the relationship between 
organized labor and the national system is about the same 
as it would have been under private operation. There is 
always the possibility of friction, but it at least has not 
been increased by nationalization. On the other hand, if 
the policy inaugurated by Sir Henry Thornton continues, 
there should be a minimum of labor troubles on the Cana- 
dian National Railways. He realizes that the system of 


it destroys 


which he is the head belongs to the people, and he has from 
the beginning taken both the public and the employees into 
his confidence. And this policy has undoubtedly been justi- 
fied by the results. 
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RAMBLE through presidential primaries and presi- 

dential State conventions brings home to the traveler’s 
mind the truth that presidential ambitions are likely to fulfil 
themselves only if linked to a multitude of local personal 
ambitions, and that indeed to great masses of voters and to 
most local political managers the Presidency is often a 
remote excrescence upon politics rather than the glorious 
center of the revolving American political system. 

The earnest Mr. James W. Good, seated in Coolidge 
national headquarters in Chicago, dispatched to leading 
Republicans in every county in Illinois a stern inquiry as to 
“Watchman, what of the night?” in the great combat be- 
tween Coolidge and Johnson for the support of the voters of 
Illinois in the Republican National Convention. Would the 
nation be saved by Illinois through the nominating of Cool- 
idge? Or would it be shocked and shattered by witnessing 
a union between Illinois and the ambitions of Johnson? 
Where was Illinois and where the ambitions of Johnson? 
Where was Illinois standing in the matter of the high office 
of President of the United States? 

To this inquiry there came a certain realistic answer 
from an Edgar Lee Masters of local American political life. 
Writing from an Illinois country-side county, where un- 
doubtedly the inquisitive geographer could readily find the 
immortal community of Spoon River, this Mr. Masters, 
whose true name is here considerately suppressed, said: 


DEAR Mr. Goon: 

I am chairman of the Board of Election Commissioners 
of this county. We need fuads to work with. Send funds 
to the chairman of the County Central Committee. We 
cannot pay any attention to the Presidency. We stand for 
our friends. It takes money in this county and nobody is 
giving the Presidency a thought. I am working all over 
the county and this is true. If you care to have the Presi- 
dency taken care of, send money to the chairman of the 
County Central Committee. I think this answers your letter 
completely and briefly. Answer soon or we cannot take 
‘are of the President. 


Perhaps Mr. Coolidge, seated in the White House, and 
at a distance now from Northampton, imagines that the 
first political thought of the American electorate is as to 
whether or not he will continue to sit in the White House 
after March 4 of next year. Certainly Hiram Johnson has 
imagined that the choice of an occupant for the White 
House could be made for the American electorate a first 
thought, absorbing and exclusive. The fate of his candidacy 
is to be attributed principally to that erroneous attribution 
of national thinking to local voting groups. 

Johnson has been running for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination in virtually complete disentanglement 
from all local organization ties. An exception to this rule 


was revealed in South Dakota. There the presidential ambi- 
tions of Johnson were linked by ties of mutual helpfulness 
to the senatorial ambitions of Governor McMaster and to 
the general local organization ambitions of Senator Norbeck 
and of Representative Johnson. 
ingly Hiram Johnson won. 


In South Dakota accord- 


How to Become President 


(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 


By WILLIAM HARD 








In North Dakota there was no such firm linking be. 
tween local political forces and the national aspirations of 
the senior Senator from California. In North Dakota ac- 
cordingly he lost. 

In Illinois accordingly he also lost. 

Johnson on the whole has been playing solitaire for the 
Presidency. He proved in South Dakota that when hitched 
to a local wagon he could successfully, along with the local 
horses, pull the wagon to the top of the hill. His true handi- 
cap has not been any of his acts, or failures to act, in the 
Senate. His true handicap has been the fewness of the loca! 
wagons which his managers have been willing to allow him 
to help pull. 

An illustrative proof of this observation is to be found 
in the strikingly different record achieved by the candidacy 
of William Gibbs McAdoo. Nothing done, or not done, at 
Washington by Hiram Johnson ever gave him the blow that 
was given to McAdoo by the disclosure of McAdoo’s employ- 
ment as a lawyer by Doheny. Yet McAdoo in State after 
State is triumphantly putting delegates into his pocket and 
will go to the New York convention bulging with delegates 
and able, if he cannot get the nomination for himself, to be 
powerfully influential in selecting the person to whom the 
nomination will be given. 

Is it because the voters in primaries and in caucuses 
for State conventions aroused themselves in embattled anger 
to rebuke the attack upon McAdoo and to vindicate his 
name? Mr. McAdoo may think so. This writer thinks 
otherwise. He thinks that it was, and is, because Mr. Mc- 
Adoo had sagaciously equipped himself in State after State 
after State with local professional political supporters whose 
affections were engaged to him and whose local fates had 
become almost inextricably intertwined with his national 
destiny. 

These ladies and gentlemen, maintaining local political 
organizations and aspiring to local political honors, re- 
mained for the most part loyally true to McAdoo. They 
made the journey to Chicago to the McAdoo rehabilitation 
conference, in every instance paying their own expenses, 
even when they came from as far away as the Pacific Coast, 
and they decided to continue to fight for themselves and for 
McAdoo. 

They then returned home and continued to blow the 
bugles and beat the drums and clash the cymbals for Mc- 
Adoo and continued also to put themselves forward for this 
and that and the other local honor and office. Where they 
won, McAdoo won. Where McAdoo is not in right with the 
right local candidates for governor and national committee- 
man and drainage-board trustee and coroner and constable 
he tends to lose. Sometimes indeed his own local managers 

get so interested in their local contests that it is they who 
win primarily while McAdoo wins, but wins almost as an 
afterthought. 

In Iowa, for instance, where this writer happened to 
be an eye-witness of it, Mr. Clyde W. Herring of Des Moines 
was running for Democratic national committeeman against 
Mr. Wilbur W. Marsh of Waterloo. Mr. Herring was de- 
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— 
ted to McAdoo. 

The State convention met. 
ratic National Convention. 


Mr. Marsh was devoted to Al Smith. 
It chose delegates to the Demo- 
These delegates would choose 
They would also help to choose 
xt Democratic presidential nominee. Observe now: 
At the moment when those delegates were chosen every- 
ly in the whole convention knew exactly which ones of 
‘hem were pro-Herring and which ones of them were pro- 
Marsh. It took three hours subsequently, however, to de- 
nine positively which ones of them were pro-McAdoo 
nd which ones of them were anti-McAdoo or pro-Smith. 
- then appeared that because of Herring a majority of the 
elegation would be not only for Herring but also for Mc- 
4doo. McAdoo got that delegation by a really safe margin 
»recisely because he was in right with the right candidate 
‘or national committeeman from Iowa. 
If you wish to be President, be sure that you are on 
rood terms with local people whose neighbors will go to the 
sls to vote for them and will thereupon incidentally—and 
yen perhaps unawarely—vote for you. 


Laughing Diplomacy 
By WITTER BYNNER 


¥ MET a while ago in Shanghai a young Chinese student. 

Shortly after the meeting he wrote me: “Now that I 
ind favor in your eves, I ask you to furnish me with some 
world-knowledge and learning by which I can see every- 
‘hing with half an eye.” 

He was a very sober-minded youth, but has appar- 
ently relaxed, for I lately received from a Chinese friend 
f his and mine this report: “He is much happier now in 
loing business than he was in studying at school. After 
ntered door of society, I think his mind must be changed, 
knowing what is the need of laugh.” 

As we Americans enter willy-nilly into the society 
f nations, our minds likewise ought to change, and we 
wught to learn in important respects “the need of laugh.” 
We pride ourselves just a little too much on our humor. 
It needs to develop, to mature, to be as wise as it is young. 
We have been accustomed, for instance, to think of the 
‘hinese as a race remote and different and inferior to our- 
‘elves, They have been accustomed to think similarly of us. 

All the time we are fundamentally the same human 
with only superficial differences. We are just as 
trange as they are. During my year in China I was often 
isked why all Americans look exactly alike; why all Ameri- 
‘an women have frog eyes and hawk noses. When I hesi- 
‘ated at eating raw fish, I was reminded that at least the 
ish was clean; whereas we Americans eat raw oysters, 
ntrails and all. I was asked in Japan how I could con- 
‘ider myself civilized and yet carry the dirt of the street 
nto my home, instead of changing my shoes at the door, 
s they do. I was told about the Chinese and the English- 
man who met each other on the way to their respective 
emeteries, the Chinese carrying a bow! of rice, the English- 
‘an a handful of flowers. The Englishman asked the Chi- 
nese: “T suppose you think the dead person will come out 
* the grave and eat that rice?” The Chinese answered: 


anes 
nos, 


3 


‘Yes; same time other dead person come smell flowers.” 
As to civilization, the Chinese masses, uneducated as they 
are, have a kind of horse sense which no school can teach, 
2nd a happiness which few Americans have time for. 












A youny Chinese 


said one 


have been thinking abo lden Rule, the two versions, 
the first one by Confuci Do not do u others as you 
would not have them do unto you’; the second one 


Christ: ‘Do unto others as you would have them do unto 


you.’ Foreign teachers tell us that the Christian way is 
better because it is p eS. 3 ta Western civilization 
is better for the same reason. But I have been thinking 
about it. If I were in the room with a girl and wanted to 
kiss her ‘and she did not want me to kiss her, Christ would 
tell me to yo ahead and ki her, and Confucius ld | 
me not to. And don’t you think Conf is would be wiser?” 
My friend smiled when he asked 1 hat question; but it 
has a good dea! of point in connec ! th t 
of Orienta! nations by the 

We have been doing to them as we unthinkingly t 
we should like to be done b We have interfered with 
them, imposed our ways upon then : tf d 
Golden Rule into the slogan: “You do what we t 
right.” The Oriental way would be to refrain from int 
ference at all, except as it might be honestly requested 

Not long ago we Anglo-Saxons opposed the inte: 
tion of Germany to fasten upon the world a Pru n 
tem, Today we are engaged in trying to fasten upon the 
world an Anglo-Saxon svstem, without seeing the joke, with 


out seeing that imperialism, under whatever name, 


perialism. 


Japan is the one Eastern nation which has maintained 
her integrity and independence. She has done it hy opposing 


imperialism with imperialism and is the only nation whose 
imperialism can honestly be 
As Rabindranath Tagore put it: “You have made 
Japan over in your own image and are now afraid of her.” 
Until Anglo-Saxon policy changes, Japanese policy cannot 
China, all this has let bhed, 
rather than largely accept and imitate materialistic Western 
culture, rather than arm and fortify herself as a natio 

Japan has imitated our worst side and we take off our new 
hats to her. China has tried to imitate and share 
and we have responded with fair words 

To be sure, the American tradition 
cleaner than that of the other Western nations 
reason the Chinese have remained our friends. 
only dimly aware of the great opportunity for cooperation 
of the best elements in the East and the West. Too much 
of what goes from us to China is mere materialism under 
the name of progress or religion; but as our shallow philos- 
ophy crosses the Pacific one wav, their deeper philosophy 
crosses it another. And it remains to be seen whether the 
principles of serenity, tolerance, and patient wisdom, coming 
from the apparent disorder of China, will convert us of the 
West before the principles of fear, 
efficiency, coming from the pretended orderliness of Chri 
tendom, will pervert the Chinese to imitate us, as the Japan 
ese have so effectively done, and once more confound the 
world. 

The Oriental has a silent, deep contempt for the Occi 
dental. The Occidental has for the Oriental a contempt not 
so silent. Fortunately Chinese and Americans have a sense 
of humor very much akin. Proud as the Chinese are of 
their traditions and proud as we are of ours, we know in- 
stinctively in both countries that if we can only laugh our- 
selves out of our conceit, out of our prejudice, out of our 
sense of superiority and assumption of ultimate wisdom, 
the joke will not be on us. 


said to be a policy of self 
defense, 


change. time, herself be ro 


our best 
and empty act 


Orier t 


ions. 
in the 

For this 
But we are 


intolerance, and nervous 
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In the Driftway 
A positive sensation. Universally admitted to be the 
most remarkable animal act ever seen anywhere. . . . Posi- 
tively the greatest and most thrilling trained wild animal 
acts ever offered in this or any other country, introducing 
the most formidable types of ferocious Bengal, Siberian, 
and Sumatran tigers. ... : A dazzlingly beautiful equestrian 
melange. . . . Introducing sensational and unique feats of 
horsemanship beyond compare. . . . The debut of a fiercely 
beautiful troupe of supposedly untractable Tartarian stal- 
lions. .. . The world’s biggest herd of elephants. . 
Positively and obviously the most sensational. . . . 
You are right, esteemed reader. The Drifter has been to 
the Cireus. 
* * * *% * 
T would be folly to attempt a description of the event 
after these winged words. Moreover, the Drifter was 
left flat and breathless when the huge rollers of magnilo- 
quence in the program and magnificence in the arena had 
passed over him. His impressions were few and scattering, 
but they had mostly to do with practical matters. If allowed 
to choose from all the animal kingdom the beast he would 
most like to be, the Drifter would become a seal. The seal 
combines with a preposterously comic appearance a muscu- 
lar competence that ought to make an eel stop wriggling in 
shame; he has flippers which when clapped together make 
the most satisfying noise ever heard. And on top of all 
these gifts, enough to endow a dozen animals, he carries, 
inside of his shiny, undulating hide, a joyful spirit. Eagerly 
he balances a ball on his nose; he leaps with delight at a 
burning stick because he can fling it in the air and catch 
it in his mouth; his expression as he snatches a bit of fish 
that a careless trainer throws is angelically sweet—he is, 
in short, a beguiling creature. Well, the Drifter would be 
a slithering seal; and he would not, for anything, be a little 
white dog, for these poor creatures, with the chalked horse 
and the snowy dove, are compelled to pose and posture with 
coated white females in the “Statue” acts. A brown dog 
need suffer no such indignity; nor need he become part of 
the ensemble when a white-clad goddess decides to parade 
around the ring, accompanied by beasts so unfortunate as to 
be colorless. Only the lumbering, patient bear, foolishly 
going round and round the ring on roller skates or a bicycle, 
is a more pitiable object. 
* * * * * 
HE Circus, of course, is unalterably conservative. The 
acrobats still wear bright pink tights, the lady per- 
formers, in spite of the bewildering skill at gymnastics, are 
adorned with long curls, the bucket of water still falls from 
above on the clowns, the hair grower still produces luxuriant 
herbage on a bare head. If the Circus should change it 
would no longer be the Circus—and yet, in one respect it is 
thoroughly modern. There are two performers only who 
are permitted the whole expanse of the five rings to them- 
selves; when they are graciously pleased to perform their 
heroic feats, unrivaled, world-heralded, unique, the lights 
go out except on the spot where they happen to be, the band 
plays softly, the vast audience is drawn together. One of 


these persons is a bareback rider, the other a trapeze per- 
former—nothing new or radical about that, you say. Yet 
they are both women; feminism has entered the sawdust 
ring, and mere males are allowed to lead in ss foures or 


RIFTER 


hand the lady the proper rope. THE 


Correspondence 
On the Price of Foreign Books 


TO THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Apropos of Mr. Herbert W. Horwill’s inquiry as : 
the discrepancy between the price of books in England and jr 
America, “Is it tariff, or carriage, or what?” let me remark 
that it is, as might be expected, the last of these three. Ma, 
I cite an actual instance? I have recently purchased, throug: 
my London bookseller, an edition of Pepys’s “Diary.” This 
sells in our bookshops here at $15, but it cost me in Londo; 
42 shillings; the duty was $1.15; and the postage 1 shilling 
4 pence. This, as you will readily figure with the pound a: 
something like the present discount, amounts to around $10.5¢ 
Naturally, my bookseller in London made his legitimate prof: 
from the transaction, but our American dealers feel that the 
must have more of the “what” to which Mr. Horwill refers. 

Northampton, Mass., April 4 STANLEY ALDEN 


Another View 


TO THE EpiIToR or THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of April 9 there is a letter from He 
bert W. Horwill which speaks of the fact that the price of the 
1924 edition of the English “Who’s Who” sells for $15 in our 
shops, as against a price, in England, of, approximately, $% 
Mr. Horwill, distressed by this discrepancy, asks an explana- 
tion and rather intimates that our price for this book is exces. 
sively high. 

As a matter of fact, the $15 retail price on this book is 
set by the Macmillan Company, the authorized American agents. 
If any American book-dealer attempted to buy this book direct 
from the London publisher, the London publisher would rejec: 
the order and direct it to Macmillan’s, who would then supp) 
the American dealer at a discount from the retail price of $1) 

The only possible alternative left Mr. Horwill would hk 
to go through all the red tape necessary in ordering a book 
direct, pay duty and transportation charges, and run the chance 
of his copy arriving in damaged condition. The price, how- 
ever, in American bookshops is uniform throughout the country 

New York, April 10 BRENTANO’S, Inc 


Who Is White? 


TO THE Epitror or THE NATION: 

Sir: Your editorial in the issue of March 26 raises a most 
interesting inquiry as to legal and ethnological definition. 
Already the East Indian and the Japanese have been adjudged 
as not belonging to the white or Caucasian race, and now we 
learn that the Armenian is undergoing the same test. 

To become an American citizen by naturalization one mus: 
be a Caucasian or an African. This is the most curious incon- 
sistency to be found in American law. The race most deeply 
despised is a yoke-fellow in privilege when it comes to citizen- 
ship eligibility. But in apportioning the privileges and advan- 
tages of citizenship the Negro is set apart in a separate class 
A majority of our States carry some form of legal distinction 
or discrimination on account of race or color. If legal action 
is based on race there must needs be some legal determination 
of racial status. If a colored man may not ride in the same 
coach with a white man, or if white and colored persons may 
not marry, then it should be known by sharp and unmistakable 
marks who is white and who is colored. The federal Govern- 
ment has studiously avoided establishing such a definition. 
There is no racial distinction in the Constitution. The Fif- 


teenth Amendment mentions race and color merely to forbi( 
basing distinction on such grounds. 
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The Southern States which regulate the racial regime ac 
ding to their own unregulated notions attempt to separate 
» races by the proportion of Negro blood, without once at 
rempting to define what is Negro blood. There has nowhere 
been established a color scheme by which an individual can be 
viven an exact chromatic rating. In many States one-fifteenth 
Negro blood serves to determine the racial status. A college 
f the wisest ethnologists in the world cannot isolate Negro 
plood to the sixteenth of a fraction. In such cases legal rec- 
rds of marriage do not exist. The evidence is wholly hearsay. 
Frederick Douglass and Booker T. Washington heard it whis 
pered that their fathers were white men. Such evidence would 
not be taken in any court in Christendom. It i 
tell by superficial appearance. A mulatto may be lighter than 
an octoroon or as dark as a full-blooded Negro. Scienc? ha 
established no blood test. 

In a democracy like ours the only consistent procedure 
is to permit no distinction among citizens. There can be no 
jemocracy where there exists racial difference recognized by 
law. Distinction in race should never be recognized in our 
federal statutes. Even if the States with an overwhelming 
Negro population feel that they must adopt some working 
formula of distinction, this furnishes no excuse for the national 
Government, which must deal with the people as a whole, and 
not according to local arrangements and provincial divisions. 
The non-white element constitutes only one-tenth of the total 
population and gives no color of excuse for a federal formula 
»f racial distinction. 

There are now passing through the Supreme Court numer- 
ous cases which involve the equal rights of the non-white ele- 
ment of American citizenship. This august body prudently 
strives to dodge the disagreeable task of establishing a defini- 
tion of race. The day that it is forced to do so will 
strike the most serious blow at democratic government that 
has been inflicted since the Dred Scott decision. 

KELLY MILLER 

Howard University, Washington, D. C., April 3 


The Breakdown of the Press 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: No journal in the country is doing the important 
work today that has fallen to the lot of The Nation. What you 
say about the reactionary character of the New York news- 
papers is so true that one wishes that your praise of the World 
were more justified. 

The Evening World does speak with courage, but the morn- 
ing World’s editorial page has been at times as reactionary as 
that of the Times, the Munsey group, or Mr. Hearst’s news- 
papers. Recently it seems to have caught up with its party, but 
for months it was criticizing the Democratic leaders for daring 
to assume that taxation was less important than honest gov- 
ernment. Even today, while it urges very properly that the 
investigation in Washington should go on, it speaks forbiddingly 
of “harrying Secretary Mellon” as if that august personage 
was something sacred. Was there ever such worship of mere 
money! Both Gifford Pinchot and E. A. Van Valkenberg of 
Philadelphia have gone pretty near the limit in denouncing 
Secretary Mellon’s inactivities in the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law and the Evening World has shown that another 
division of his department, that dealing with the income tax, 
was as corrupt as the law-enforcement bureau. 

It is true that the World has not gone as far as the Times 
in insinuating that nothing mattered so long as the surtaxes 
were reduced, but it has helped a corrupt Administration in its 
abuse of Congress when, God knows, if it were not for Con- 
gress, and particularly the Senate, the country would be in a 
sad plight indeed. 

Even more discouraging than the revelation of corrup- 
tion is this moral breakdown of our newspaper press. 

New York, April 1 REPUBLICAN 
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Henry Ford and the Farmers 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 


Sir: In Mr. William Hard’s article on Muscle Shoals 
your Jast issue he refers to the indorsement of the Ford Muscl 
Shoals otfer by the farm organizations. For once Bill Hard 
missed a trick. The Farmers’ National Cou: opposes the 
Ford offer. I appeared before the House Committee in oppo 
sition to the McKenzie bill and a Ictter was sent to members of 
Congress protesting against Ford’s graft Your readers wil 
be interested to know that nearly one-half of the member 
the farm oryanizatior are in the South, and have n ! 
ioodwinked by Ford 

Washington, D. C.. March 24 BENJAMIN ¢ Marsi 


Manaving Director Farmers’ National Cour 


Mr. Gorki and the Female Sex 


TO THE Epiror oF THe Nation 

Sirk: Please accept my thank 
of March 26, setting forth the interview of Mr 
with Mr. Maxim Gorki. It has contributed much to my hilarity, 
and we should always thank the gods for a chance to laugh 
shouldn’t we? 
and modernist writer talk like a mid-Victorian poet 

I am somewhat at a loss, however, to understand why Mr. 
Lochner went all the way to Europe and sought out Alfred 
Tennyson Gorki for the sake of discovering that “the highest 
task of woman is to inspire man.” He could have stayed right 
here in America and learned as much from Alfred Tennyson 
Smith or Alfred Tennyson Jones or Alfred Tennyson Babbitt 
or the first man he met on the street. If he had gone to China, 
he could have heard the same old platitude from the lips of 
Alfred Tennyson Fun Low; or if he had journeyed to the South 
Seas, the poet laureate of the head-hunters of Borneo would 
have echoed the same immortal sentiment for his edification 

And why not? This is a man’s world, and man ought to 
know what role he has assigned to his little female playmate 
since the early dawn of creation. And in a world of, for, and 
by men, the woman inevitably accepts that role—and tries to 
save her face by agreeing with man that it is a part of the 
divine order of things. To be sure, she sometimes finds the 
sublimity of the role a little in need of repairs, and is forced 
to conclude that anything a degree or two higher than the vege 
table will serve to inspire masculine genius. Still, as a role in 
a man-made world it is not to be sneezed at; nor does she sneeze 
at it. A woman cannot afford to be fastidious! 

“She will not pass beyond the boundaries of her own 
sphere,” says Friend Tennyson Gorki. Now the irony of it al! 
is that never since the world began has any woman lived the 
full, free life of a human being. Such a thing has never been 
possible, nor is it possible today in our androcentric society. 
All fields of intellectual development and achievement are open 
to woman as a female, but not as a human being. Friend 
Gorki observes her lack of creative ability and marvels that 
“there is no great feminine figure in the plastic arts.” Won't 
some good kind Samaritan point out to him that creative genius 
does not flower in a mind narrowed and smothered and hedged 
about by the artificial barriers and conventions of sex? Only 
human beings can create the great things of the intellect. 

Some day possibly, several thousand years after we of the 
present generation are dead and gone, the world may be so 
arranged that women may live in it as human beings, unchal- 
lenged and unafraid. After a few hundred years of this life, 
the time may be ripe for some future Gorki to rise in his 
majesty and decide whether woman is really capable of high 
creative achievement in such fields as philosophy, the arts, and 
the sciences. 

Chicago, April 1 C. Z. HARTMAN 


for the article in your issue 


Louis Lochner 


It delights me to hear the famous revolutionary 
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Books 
The Adventures of H. W. Nevinson 


Changes and Chances. By Henry W. Nevinson. H«rcourt, 
Brace and Company. $4.50. 
JYOET and troubadour, traveler and soldier of humanity, man 
of letters and of Fleet Street, what country but England 
could have produced H. W. Nevinson? You can give him no 
definite, certainly no party, label. He is neither Liberal nor 
Tory, neither Socialist nor Individualist. He is simply the 
romantic Englishman, like Byron, or Shelley, or Colonel Law- 
rence, fighting devils or windmills, tenderly amorous of the old, 
and desperately eager to give the new a chance. Shrewsbury 
made him, and Oxford, and Whitechapel; our wars hammered 
and our sentimentalities softened him; while our occasional 
crimes drove him mad. America, which has seen Mr. Nevinson 
and I doubt not greatly wondered at him, will never understand 
how a man can be so fond of his country and speak with such 
violent disrespect of her, and in one singularly attractive make- 
up combine the (to us) perfectly compatible creeds of anarchy 
and conservatism. Mr. Nevinson has, indeed, suffered a little 
for some of his opinions. He has been half-killed by a war- 
mob in Piccadilly, and his soul-stirring battle-pieces have given 
much offense in pacifist circles. But I doubt whether his 
countrymen and countrywomen have finally misunderstood him. 
He is too like a great many of them. England may not have 
been all in all to him, for does he not record, in these fascinat- 
ing memoirs, that, having failed to find God in Oxford, he 
went to look for Him at Jena? But it is to be doubted whether 
there or elsewhere the great Mother of Men quite lost her 
hold on her wayward and interesting child. 

What is specially interesting in Mr. Nevinson’s book is 
the great variety of encounters and experiences it records, 
and the stimulus they gave to a brilliant pen and a vivid 
and tender imagination. To have seen Pusey in “Tom Quad,” 
walking, a scarlet-robed figure, to St. Mary’s; to have heard 
George Meredith talk and Ruskin and Haeckel lecture; to have 
stood the siege of Ladysmith, and seen the Vale of Tempe in 
war; to have interviewed Paul Kruger, “his heart bloody with 
sorrow” over his country’s fate, and watched the Boer com- 
mandos falling in for the struggle; to have been good friends 
with most of Ireland’s rebels, and a comrade in arms with 
England’s—such things are not given to most adventurers, 
and when they are rarely yield the rich harvest of spiritual 
discovery that Mr. Nevinson reaped from them. 

In the business of mere “news-getting” Mr. Nevinson’s war 
and foreign correspondence was nothing very remarkable, but 
in the art of imparting knowledge and creating sympathy their 
best passages would be hard to beat. A great deal of journalism 
does little more than to lay out a great extent of flat, feature- 
less country for curious eyes to gaze at and pass over. Nevin- 
son’s gift was to light up the scene so that imaginative people 
never forgot it. His book is full of little pictures that live in 
one’s memory because his own imagination has caught their 
true imprint: Of Kropotkin, with his “battered and crinkled 
face” and his “mind going full-gallop like a horse that stumbles 
in its eagerness”; of Olive Schreiner, with “quick-moving 
eyes,” speaking rapidly, with outbursts of “frank and pretty 
laughter” (at times not pretty but wild and sad); of Ellen 
Terry, calling everybody “dear,” and scattering love and money 
on all who seemed to want either; of the crabbed Butler, his 
*’ bluish or gray, but very bright, gleaming with a 
genial malice or a malicious cheerfulness, his appearance of 
“attractive wild beast” increased by the “short white beard 
and thickets of black eyebrow”; of Thomas Hardy, his fine old 
countryman’s face “fringed with thin and soft light hair,” 
talking shyly and simply of the old days in Wessex: of As 
(George Russell), poet, painter, journalist, philosophic dreamer, 


Laon? 


vr eve 


and agricultural expert—of most of the fine people of 
time, with red blood in their veins. 

What Mr. Nevinson thinks of the age in which he ha 
played his part is not fully set down here, and, as he is mor 
of a painter than a philosopher, the invitation is for his reader; 
to find out for themselves. The earlier period was undoubted); 
one of revolt from Victorian idealism, of which, with man; 
reserves and protests, he would call himself a disciple; th: 
following middle period, that of the twelve years between the 
Boer War and the Great War, he considers to be one of “hope- 
ful effort and emancipation”; the closing decade (with whict 
this book does not deal), he would doubtless declare to be a 
descent into hell, with a doubtful recovery. What is evident 
is that it is not a Nevinsonian era. Nevinson is full of feeling 
and the age seems to have lost feeling. He was an enthusiast 
of nationalism and every nationalist experiment has failed 
He is a hero-worshiper, and, as Tolstoi said, there are no heroe: 
now, “only people.” As for the adventures left to a war- 
weary world they seem at once so terrible and so obscure that 
a romantic temperament may well seek relief in ironic or 
interrogative comment, in which Mr. Nevinson is well skilled 
But we imagine that even when this coming age has thought 
and done its worst, it may like to read that once upon a time 
there were such beings as knights-errant, and that H. W 


Nevinson was one of them. 
H. W. MASSINGHAM 


The Function of the Constitution 


The American Constitution. By Frederic Jesup Stimson 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

BOOK of legal exposition from the pen of Mr. Stimson 

commands at once a respectful hearing. Many will find 
this revision of an earlier work, first published in 1908, an in- 
teresting restatement of his well-known attitude toward consti- 
tutional progress. 

This book is much more than a revision of the earlier work 
of the same title, for, as Mr. Stimson states in his preface, “the 
vitality of our national Constitution is in nothing better shown 
than in the fact that the problems controlled and interpreted 
by it at one time are quite different from those being submitted 
only fifteen years later to its test.” The major portion of the 
book has been rewritten with the addition of a chapter dealing 
with the process of amendment, and it is especially refreshing 
to discover the preponderant use of current decisions of th: 
Supreme Court as illustrations of Mr. Stimson’s points. 

The subtitle, “[The Constitution], as it protects private 
rights,” indicates the author’s approach to the ramifying im- 
plications which new conditions are forcing within the per- 
imeter of constitutional interpretation. His is the ablest con- 
tribution to that literature of protest which, especially during 
the past two or three years, has been calling the unfaithfu! 
back to the straight and narrow way of strict construction 
As such, it is essentially in the nature of a brief. But it is the 
brief of a judiciously minded advocate who uses discrimination 
in the selection of his arguments and candor and fairness in 
their presentation. States’ Rights, the due process and equal 
protection clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment, along with 
other clauses of the Bill of Rights, the growth of military and 
administrative law are treated as various aspects of the Con- 
stitution “on its human side.” 

Mr. Stimson, along with the constitutions of Washington 
and Utah, finds the “object of government is to protect and 
maintain individual rights.” This “living gospel of the liber- 
ties of the people” must not be allowed to suffer desecratior 
at the hands of new and untried concepts of socialistic or, perish 
the thought, communistic statecraft. 

A sample from almost any chapter reveals the general 
tenor of Mr. Stimson’s logic. For example, his discussion of 
the injunction, admirably independent and critical so far as i 
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Js with strictly legal problems, does not come to close grips 
the central problem of its use to protect an immaterial 
yerty or individual right (often only prospectively infringed 
the acts enjoined) at the expense of the equal property or 
ndividual rights of those enjoined. 

The growth of administrative law is summed up in a phrase 
_“mandarin government.” The discussion of this problem is 
one of the most lucid and concise in the book, one of the best 
summaries to be found of recent tendencies in this increasingly 
significant area of law. As Mr. Stimson suggests, “it will not 
escape notice that in all these decisions the Supreme Court has 
interfered in favor of the more radical view (in regard to the 
limits of the powers and final authority of the administrative 
boards and officials)—a fair reply to its enemy’s charge of un- 
due conservatism.” 

Quite naturally, Mr. Stimson disapproves of the extension 
of federal power by indirection through “fifty-fifty” appropria- 
tions for roads, welfare, education, and the like. This particu- 
lar aspect of the doctrine of States’ Rights was argued before 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in a recent case, against 
the “most centralizing tendency of all—and the most danger- 
ous”; the case was disposed of by the court—for want of juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Stimson is critical of the “mass of amendments” intro- 
duced in the last Congress to tinker with the machinery of the 
Constitution. Many of them are perhaps ill-advised, but there 
is after all something to be said for Jefferson’s theory of ter- 
minable constitutional prescriptions. The best of documents 
may be as open to criticism as laudation by its very vener- 
ability. And one may well doubt the dictum that “the public 
approval of history has come in almost if not quite all cases” 
of the Supreme Court’s decisions of the unconstitutionality of 
a federal or State statute—as a basis for defending five-to-four 
decisions against recent proposed amendments. 





Even majority opinions have their great value and use. 

The very disagreement calls popular attention ... informs 

legislatures, arouses public opinion; while the frank ex- 

pression of the minority opinions encourages the losing 
side and emboldens future courts to a refusal; in three or 
four great instances this has happened. 

An argument more ingenious than persuasive. 

A tract for the times—in these “dangerous days” for the 
Constitution as a bulwark of private rights. Whether one 
agrees or no with his narrow interpretation of the function of 
the Constitution and with many of his minor premises and con- 
clusions, there will be general appreciation of Mr. Stimson’s 
skill in putting a well-reasoned and legally accurate argument 
into readable, even popular terms. PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Two Actors and a Tragedy 


The Failure. By Giovanni Papini. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $2. 
Echo de Paris. By Laurence Housman. 
pany. $1. 
\ ITH the “Life of Christ” Giovanni Papini first swam into 
the ken of the vast public which is now acclaiming him 
with that unanimous and whole-hearted enthusiasm it reserves 
for the authors of those books which it accepts, not because 
they are forced upon it by clamor of some sort or other, but 
because it finds them truly congenial. Those who knew be- 
fore something of this spectacular enfant terrible of ideas were 
few, but the rest are no doubt anxious to learn more of their 
idol, and “The Failure,” his autobiographical novel, will tell 
hem much—though hardly of the sort of thing likely to assur 
any but the most uncritical. The book clearly reveals the charac- 
r of the man, but it is less the character of a philosopher than 
of a romanticist, and a romanticist of a somewhat old-fashioned 
Byronie sort. With a most remarkable if not altogether inten- 
tional frankness he gives himself completely away, proudly 


D. Appleton and Com- 











parading both his uninterrupted search for the sensational and 
that boundless ambition of his which, at times, looks discon- 
certingly like Ambition’s idiot sister, Var 

Syronic” is the only word that describes fitly his grandiose 
dramatization of his character and of his actions from the 
moment when, as a child, he realized with a g exaltation 
that he was “different,” through his violent championships of 
all the most spectacular philosophies, to the n nt when, at 
the end of the present book, he hus exhausted the possibilities 


of the more startling heresies and is ready to assume his pres- 


ent role of Catholic conservative and vitriolic denouncer of 


everything which has appeared in the world since the Renais- 


sance. “It is not hard to see that these eyes were never intended 
to reflect the blue of the heavens,” he says in describing } self 

child. “And these lips, so tight wilfulls losed, were 
never made to be parted in a smile They are the lips of a 
man who will suffer pain, but never bet: it with a cry They 
are lips that will be kissed too late in life.” This passage sets 
he key, and Childe Harold and Manfred seem to live again 
Papini’s eye is fixed always on himself, and no human task is 
great enough to express his sense of } own importance As 
a child he dreamed of composing an encyclopedia of e1 lope 
dias which should include all knowledge, as a youth he planned 
a radical review which should set all Italy aflame, and then 


later he imagined himself the leader of some band of revolu- 
tionary doers who should upset and then remold the world 


‘ + 


But he never knew for long at a time what it was that he 
was going to do; only the thirst for notoriety was constant, for, 
as he frankly confesses, he was determined to be “founder of a 
school, leader of a faction, prophet of a religion, redeemer of 
souls, author of a best seller, anything so long as I was firat, 
foremost, greatest in Something.” 

I do not wish to imply that Papini has no brain or even 
that he has not in the past expressed some 
but in any estimate of his work it is necessary to remember 
that he is first of all a romantic egoist to whom truth cannot 
seem for long more important in itself than as a means of self 
exploitation. Often he is violent and vulgar, occasionally he is 
brilliant, but his dominant manner is ex 
tory, florid—in a word, operatic, with bravura aria 


interesting ideas 


ited, nervous, declama- 
taking the 
place of passion. Sometimes, perhaps, he suggests 
pher but far more often the tenor. 

Once more, it seems, the super-subtle Italian has proved 
himself too much for the honest Saxon. Thousands of pious 
souls have accepted the “Life of Christ” in all 
entirely ignorant of the past of this matinee idol among philoso- 
phers, have been completely unaware of the sizzle of the spot- 
light and the smell of the grease paint which betray the theatri- 
cal character of the book. God works in a mysterious way and 
it will not do to question too closely the motive of a conversion, 
but when a man puts himself at the foot of the cross chiefly 
for the purpose of holding the center of the stage the joy in 
heaven over a sinner saved may well be tempered with a little 


Positivist 


t, Pragmatist, Pyr- 


, ' 
the pniioso- 


implicity and, 


skepticism. Panini was Atheist, 
rhonist, Nietzschian, and Theosophist before as 
of Medieval Catholic. This latest has been announced as posi- 
tively his final appearance in his la 
actors have a way of giving many farewell 
public will always ask, What next? 

Though it is not possible for me to take Papini, the Titan 
more seriously than I take Gounod’s Faust, it has always 
seemed to me that Oscar Wilde, the subject of Mr. Housman’s 


uming the part 


t and greatest role, but 


c 

r 
+ 
t 


ours, and a wist 


drama, did, on the other hand, achieve real tragedy and that 
the story of his exile from the brilliant stage which wv life 
to him has a genuine poignancy. I think of him as I think, for 
example, of the most capricious Ovid among the Goths, and 
that thought is more poignant than the thought of Dante exiled 


from Florence, for the latter had the support and consolation 
of his unconquered pride, whereas poor amiable Ovid could 
only sicken for the gay world where alone he could live. And 
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so it was with Wilde. No doubt he should have been able to 
find peace in repentance and reform, but he couldn’t, and exile 
was for him simply a hell with a memory of heaven. In “Echo 
de Paris” Mr. Housman has caught completely the spirit of this 
tragedy. At a last supper in a Parisian cafe, Wilde talks with 
a characteristic brilliance which can only be the author’s mem- 
ory of some real conversation and then, for a moment, when an 
old intimate passes without a sign of recognition, the shadow 
falls. Wilde squares his shoulders and continues his talk but 
in a single instant the tragedy is revealed. In choosing to make 
his foreground bright and the tragedy only by implication Mr. 
Housman has shown an exquisite sense of dramatic fitness and 
his little play is nearly perfect. J. W. KRUTCH 


The Generation of Fire 

Bio-Bibliographie des Ecrivains com- 
By Maurice d’Hartoy, with 
Berger-Levrault, éditeurs. 


La Génération du Feu: 
battants francais de 1914-1919. 
preface by José Germain. Paris: 
10 francs. 

b ieeeny would be little more to say about this work than that 
it is carefully edited and sure to be of interest and value 

to many persons, since it gives a brief account of the life, works, 
and war records of all living French writers who actually fought 
at the front, if it were not for the fact that M. d’Hartoy prints 
also the motto, devise, or formule d’idéal of each of the writers 
cited. The inclusion of this additional information makes the 
book very interesting humanly, for who is not concerned to 
know the ideals of contemporary French men of letters? 

M. José Germain, president of the Association des Ecrivains 
combattants, under the patronage of which the work appears, 
says in his preface: 

If tomorrow France were attacked again, we should 
again know how to defend her; but let us not allow our- 
selves to be regarded, in the criminal language of most 
criminal judges, as so much “human material,” which one 
destroys and throws away. ... Let us be the artisans of 
the future. .. . France, desiring to live once more, calls us. 
As I turned the pages, wondering how many of these writ- 

ers shared M. Germain’s hatred of militarism and of profiteers, 
I was struck by the predominating number who followed ideals 
which, in no disparaging sense whatever, may be regarded as 
standard currency in every age. Such ideals are, for example, 
expressed in the following: “Aimons-nous les uns les autres;” 
“Rester modeste, pour rester honnéte;” “Toujours plus haut;” 
“Crée du bonheur autour de toi;” “Compter sur soi-persévérer;” 
and “Simplex et rectus.” But these were not the ideas I was 
looking for. Such mottoes might belong to men who never saw 
a gun; they would ornament a civilization where war was incon- 
ceivable. Then I noted the comparative absence of the flippant 
or cynical. True, M. Charles Hennebois bears imperturbably 
the crest “A quoi bon?;” and M. Maurice Constantin-Weyer, 
asked for his motto, replies: “Lequel? J’en change comme de 
chemise, le plus souvent possible, dés qu’il est fripé.” But ap- 
parently few wits and skeptics have survived Verdun. 

What struck me most of all was the continued opposition 
of two views of war and patriotism, the holders of these views 
being about equal in number. M. Frédéric Lagrange, for in- 
stance, takes as his ideal, “To believe in, and to fight for, God, 
my country, and my children;” Professor Charles Delvert, “To 
live and die for the fatherland is the whole duty of man;” and 
M. André Dezarrois, “For Glory often, for the Fatherland al- 
ways.” It is a commentary on human nature that after four 
years in the trenches, men can still hold to ideals the blind 
acceptance of which profits the militarist only, whether in 
France or in the United States. 

On the other hand, there is M. Holl, art critic and novelist, 
and from his record a brave soldier, who adopts the phrase of 
the Greek sophist: “Patriotism is the first illusion of the fool 
and the last refuge of the knave.” And M. Marcel Périn, jour- 


nalist, who gives his rule of conduct as “the widest tolerance, 
and his ideal “the maximum of brotherhood.” And M. Henr 
Regnault, who says: “All for and by solidarity.” The drea 
of M. Pierre Andrieu is, “Union among the peoples; the larges: 
liberty under all forms of government; the doing away 
prejudices; the brotherhood of the classes—and this goal for a)! 
To work together to soften the fate of humanity.” To make » 
end, there is M. Henri Barbusse, who aims “To replace the 
social formula as it stands, which produces war automatically. 
by an international statute based on respect for life and the 
general interest.” 

“Let us be artisans of the future,” wrote M. Germain 
When it comes to that I wonder whether a single Barbusse w’!! 
not prove as influential as scores of his less perceptive brothers’ 
Most men of conventional patriotism are what they are becaus: 
they believe war to be inevitable. Such an attitude is chiefly 
one of resignation; whereas the writer who is heart and sou! 
against bloodshed is commonly driven into activity by his be- 
lief. There is that fact to consider. 

One formule d’idéal among the rest, that of M. Henri Da- 
voust, while not strictly in point, is worth quoting: 

All good is in the people, but it should be sought for 
with as much system and thought of the future as is prac- 
ticed commercially in the extraction of precious metals and 
gems. Today, under the regime of empiricism, it is only 
by chance that men who are worthy arrive at the surface. 
“The Generation of Fire” is to be followed by an “Antholo- 

gie des Ecrivains morts au champ d’honneur,” under the pa- 
tronage of the same association. In the present volume, inci- 
dentally, I wish to call the attention of M. d’Hartoy to the omis- 
sion of the name of M. Justin-Frantz Simon from the table 
“Morts sous les drapeaux.” HANIEL LONG 


A Hymn of Hate 


An Outlaw’s Diary. II. The Commune. By Cécile Tormay. 
Robert M. McBride and Company. $3. 

MESS TORMAY’S second volume presents the spectacle of 
4 an otherwise talented woman novelist writhing hysterical) 
under imaginary wrongs which she thought the revolutionaries, 
the objects of her contemptuous hatred, were about to inflict 
upon her. Like the first volume of the diaries, which was 
devoted to the events of the Karolyi revolution, the second is 
written in superlatives characterizing the irreconcilable spirit 
of the Hungarian feudal lords whose literary bodyguard she is. 
In her opinion, the Commune in Hungary was a desperate at- 
tempt of the Jews to get a foothold in Europe which they could 
have used as a basis for their attacks upon neighboring coun- 
tries, the successful termination of which would have been th: 
“conquest of the world by Juda.” 

Obviously, the author chose the form of a diary for her 
description of the Commune because it afforded an unparalleled 
opportunity to record rumors and absurd phantasmagorias of 
her imagination without being subject to the charge of know- 
ingly falsifying history. This liberty she misused to present 
mere fiction in the guise of experience. Consideration for those 
who expect from this book information about the Commune in 
Hungary requires therefore that at least the most outstanding 
distortions should be pointed out. 

Miss Tormay, for example, repeatedly speaks of the Com- 
mune as if it had been one of the most bloody events human 
history has ever recorded. In reality, Bolshevism in Hungary, 
although undoubtedly it heaped blunder upon blunder, mors 
by its eternal threats than by its sporadic practice of terrorism 
was child’s play in comparison with the Hungarian white terror 
later. On several occasions Miss Tormay describes with muc'! 
detail the events which she alleges took place in the Hungarian 
capital during the Bolshevist regime, notwithstanding the fac‘ 
that being absent from Budapest she hardly had means of 
knowing exactly what was going on there. In her overwroueg!:! 
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imagination she saw frequent executions in the cellar of the 
Hungarian Parliament and heard mysterious splashes in the 


nearby Danube followed invariably by the disappearance of a 
pol tical prisoner. I was in Budapest during the Bolshevist 
rule and during a considerable period of the ensuing white 
terror, and I can testify that life was incomparably more secure 
in the Hungarian metropolis in the time of Bela Kun than it 
was during the regime of Admiral Horthy, the idol of Miss 
Tormay. 

Miss Tormay tells with great eloquence how Count and 
Countess Karolyi were reveling in the luxurious palace of the 
People’s Commissaries while Budapest was starving. She rep- 
resents Karolyi as in the pay of the Bolshevists and says that 
he “stood as an invisible power behind the revolutionary gov- 
ernment.” The fact is that Karolyi, who yielded only to the 
threat of force in surrendering the power to the Soviets, was 
utterly averse to the methods of government of the Hungarian 
Communists. He expressed his aversion by leaving the country 
at a time when, it would follow from what Miss Tormay says, 
the Soviet Republic needed his services urgently. 

If Miss Tormay wishes to publish an account of terroristic 
acts and massacres she should write a diary of post-communis- 
tic times. Against approximately sixty victims of the Com- 
mune, conservative estimates put the number of those who lost 
their lives during the white terror at 6,000 to 7,000. How- 
ever, Miss Tormay is an enthusiastic counter-revolutionary, 
and Horthy is for her the “legendary hero of Novarra.” 

EMIL LENGYEL 


Bernhardt 


The Real Sarah Bernhardt (Whom Her Audiences Never 
Knew). Told to her friend Mme Pierre Berton, and trans- 
lated into English by Basil Woon. Boni and Liveright. 
$3.50. 

S Sarah Bernhardt, the woman, fades from the mortal scene 
4% it becomes the task of her surviving friends to isolate 
among her effects the gossip, slanders, and anecdotes of which 
she died seized and possessed and sift the authentic from the 
spurious. A bit of old lace here, with the waning fragrance 
of romance still clinging to it; a pale brown tintype there, with 
features calling out of the past the faint memory of an en- 
grossing passion. In the case of Sarah Bernhardt it is not a 
matter of removing from the portrait what might be considered 
blemishes according to Victorian standards, but rather of de- 
termining which of the numerous acts ascribed to her really 
took place; which was a slander and which a boast. 

The logical writer for this task is Lytton Strachey, for 
Mme Sarah Bernhardt was the antithesis of Queen Victoria 
during that period of the nineteenth century when the Queen 
spoke authoritatively for morality and decorum. And one of 
the very first documents which Mr. Strachey must consult 
is this book called “The Real Sarah Bernhardt” by Mme Pierre 
Berton, a confidential friend of the actress and formerly a 
member of her supporting company. With a naivete possible 
only to the French Mme Berton has here suggested rich sources 
of material for an ironical commentator. Mme Sarah, we read 
from her pages, was a break in normality, an individual who, 
every moment of her life, reminded her contemporaries that 
social conventions were not for her. She was born illegitimate, 
the daughter of a law student from Havre and a Flemish 
Jewess from Berlin/ and was able, when sixteen, to put the 
world, that is, la famille, to flight with a tart summary of the 
situation, when marriage was proposed to her: “My mother is 
not married, yet she wants me to be a wife! My mother is a 
Jewess and she does not want her daughter to become a nun!” 
In later life she was able by word and act to violate just as 
sharply all ordinary expectations. She went up in a balloon 
at a day when that was scandalous; she served tea over her 





coffin; she modeled the Baron de Rothschild and, when he dis- 
approved of her art, broke the bust into a thousand pieces and 
She humbled 
her most uncompromising critic, Francisque Sarcey, by taking 


sent the fragments to him with her compliments. 


him for a lover and casting him off after he had eulogized her; 
she exhibited her primitive rage so openly that even the Prince 
Napoleon was led to describe her as “a madonna who acts like 
the devil.” Mme 


Jerton tells these and many other stories, 


and brings in many famous names—Sardou, Dumas, Richepin, 
Mounet-Sully, Coquelin, Rostand—but hers remains solely a 
narrative of anecdote. The larger socia] implications are there, 
but we must leave them for a Lytton Strachey to ferret out. 


Only one example may suffice to show the trend: The acts that 
shocked Paris were not necessarily breaches of morals, but the 
acts that aroused al] England were solely that 

years before the Prince of Wales could persuade 
command Mme 
Castle. 
tend a reception at the home of Lady R. She had brought he: 


It was twenty 
b mother tk 
Sernhardt to give a performance at Windsor 


On another occasion Bernhardt had been invited to at 


little son Maurice to England—he always accompanied her 

France—and now she arrived at this Engli«h hor with hin 
The English knew about the boy, but when he appeared Lad: 
R. blushed for the conventions. She quietly gave certain in 
structions to her butler, and when Madame entered } ng the 


little lad he announced to the assembled company: “Mademo 
selle Sarah Bernhardt and her son.” After that she wa 
quickly snubbed and left the house in a rage ten minutes later 
Truly here is material for social comedy, for an iron 
can appreciate the flimsy basis of our most cherished con 
ventions. Harry HANSEN 





Books in Brief 


A Manual of Cultivated Plants. By L. H. Bailey. The Mae 
millan Company. $7. 

Many an amateur botanist who has been disturbed by 
strange roadside plants that did not fit into the pages of hi 
Gray or of his Britton and Brown will welcome this careful 
manual of cultivated plants. Here he can identify the hot 
house ferns that come from the florist, and learn from what 
mysterious part of the world they derive. Here he can trace 
the relationships of the famous plants of greenhouse and his 
tory—the English yew, the cedar of Lebanon, the primrose and 
the cowslip, Socrates’s hemlock, Boston ivy and Kenilworth ivy 
—with the similarly named but very different plants of native 
growth. He need no longer toss aside his tree-book in disgust 
because, while it describes in detail all the native trees of the 
Carolinas, it omits the exotic trees which line the streets of our 
cities and ornament almost every country estate. Hitherto, if 
he wanted to identify these strangers in our midst, he had to 
consult the impossibly large “Standard Cyclopedia of Horti 
culture,” with its 20,602 species and 6,715 varieties. Mr. Bailey 
covers only 3,665 species, which is quite enough; and while he 
does not go into the curly petaled varieties which are the pride 
of the seedsmen and florists he has provided an indispensable 
aid to the amateur. 


Poems. By Katherine Mansfield. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
Katherine Mansfield was a better poet in her short 
stories, which she said she wrote “in a kind of special prose.” 
But it was no mistake to print these poems after her death, any 
more than it was a mistake to print the fragments of fiction 
which so brilliant a woman left. The poems had little or no 
success during -her lifetime, the few which were published ap 
pearing under the pseudonyms Boris Petrovsky and Elizabeth 
Stanley. Many of them are adolescent in their impulse—either 
for children or by a child. 
some are stories, told in a free verse which might when read 


Others seem to be notes for stories: 


aloud be taken for the intense, quick prose of “The Garden 
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Party,” “Bliss,” or “The Dove’s Nest.” Incidentally, this free 
verse of 1910-1911 was ahead of its time in England. Through 
it Katherine Mansfield aimed at the effect which she was 
uniquely qualified to achieve—the effect of clear, distinct, and 
dancing reality, the effect of an evanescent mood caught by an 
adroit hand and delicately particularized. 

Vince Collop Close. By George Blake. Robert M. McBride and 

Company. $2. 

The ability to set down impressions in one swift, direct 
stroke—a power of immediate communication—is the most ar- 
resting thing about this novel of life in the underworld of 
Glasgow. Mr. Blake writes a vigorous prose, well suited to 
the stuff out of which he has cut his narrative. Here is melo- 
drama, but melodrama which has taken on the glow of life. 
Thy Neighbor’s Wife. By Liam O’Flaherty. Boni and Live- 

right. $2. 

The path which this novel travels has been worn by many 
predecessors, and consequently one is not surprised to find that 
—while it possesses a measure of durable interest—it opens no 
new vistas for the imagination. Some of the character draw- 
ing is excellent, however, in its Irish intuitiveness. 

Caesar Remembers and Other Poems. By William Kean Sey- 
mour. Thomas Seltzer. $1.50. 

English poems of varying skill and charm by a twentieth- 
century Marvell. The virtues of the seventeenth century are 
conspicuously present—delicacy of mind, clarity of phrase, and 

ance between the abstract and the concrete. So is the pre- 
ing vice—inability to point a poem and really end it. The 

Zas keep on repeating the theme until the poet is tired; they 
m@ke a daisy-chain of ingenious rhyme more often than they 
m&ke a composition. But the title-piece, and at least three 
others—To One Who Eats Larks, If Beauty Come to You, and 
To Music—amply justify the volume and promise to find their 
way into anthologies. 

The Story of the Renaissance. By Sidney Dark. George H. 
Doran Company. $1.25. 

This book seems to have been written to show that the 
period from 1453 to 1603, from the fall of Constantinople to 
the death of Elizabeth, was, politically, morally, and socially 
speaking, a period not of rebirth, but of decay. These years 
mark the beginning of nationalism and of the wars that spring 
from it. The Italian “pipes of Pan” performed a kind of 
Devil’s hornpipe, to which all Europe danced. The peasant and 
craftsman ceased to function as members of the body politic 
and became the slaves of industrialism. “The Renaissance,” 
says the author, “had great gifts for the artist and for the lover 
of beauty, for the poet and the lover of books, for the king, for 
the philosopher, for the adventurer. It had no gift for the 
workingman.” But it is well to remember that, as Homer says, 
“the gods in no wise grant men all things at once.” and the 
world today, without the achievements of that amazing century 
and a half, would be a vastly duller and poorer place. The 
book suffers from the extreme compression necessitated by its 
brevity and is overloaded with names and dates. It is over- 
loaded also with quotations from rather dubious “authorities”— 
for example, Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Christopher Hare. It 
contains some curious lapses. The Van Eycks were not German 
painters (p. 14); the history of modern European art does not 
begin with Giotto (p. 106); “Holbein’s famous woodcut ‘The 
Dance of Death” (p. 128) is a bookful of woodcuts; and The 
Golden Legend which Caxton printed was certainly not “a trans- 
lation from the Latin version of the Bible made by St. 
Jerome in the Middle Ages” (p. 130)—St. Jerome, who died in 
420! We should also rather like to know what became of the 
“famous statues of the pagan gods” that Michelangelo produced 
at Rome” (p. 112). 


Diversions 


At the Provincetown Playhouse they have put on the “Georg: 
4 Dandin” of Moliére in a very finely felt translation by 
Mr. Stark Young. Mr. Stark Young also writes am inter- 
esting and acute program note in which he rightly makes the 
point that time and revolutions in society have made of this 
poor, gulled peasant a tragic figure and have thus given the 
Moliérean farce an edge of pity. That is true enough as a 
general remark and would, doubtless, be measurably true of any 
production. This special production, however, makes it em- 
phatically and distortedly true. The old French print of Dan- 
din and his aristocratic parents-in-law which is reproduced in 
the program shows Dandin in the costume, wig and all, of a 
fine gentleman of the period. This peasant of Moliére, in a 
word, is derided because, like M. Jourdain, he was a foolish 
snob who bartered for tinsel the solid advantages of his sta- 
tion and occupation. So soon as we see him strutting about in 
silks and ribands, we know where we are and what Moliére 
meant. But Mr. Young has made him a hind simple not only 
in mind but in heart. This George Dandin in his peasant’s 
garb, with his unpretentious ways, would never have given his 
money to sustain the tottering house of Sotenville. Here, 
as elsewhere, Moliére was after sham, pretense, the pursuit of 
values that are no values. He wanted the presumptuous, fool- 
ishly ambitious peasant laughed at, although, in addition, he 
Was severe enough on the dishonesty and hollowness of these 
aristocrats. He does not need the excuses here made for him. 
The play, brief and slight as it is, has all of Moliére’s sovereign 
good sense, clarity, grasp, and justice, though its technique is, 
of course, primitive. 

The second part of the current Provincetown bill consists 
of a dramatization of “The Ancient Mariner.” I am very much 
taken with the masks of Mr. James Light. But I want to see 
them used to other and better purposes. The old French bal- 
lads so admirably pictorialized and dramatized by the Chauve 
Souris Theater had an earthiness and concreteness which made 
Iere the great theater 

The little theater of 


them fit subject for such a process. 
of the imagination must forever suffice. 
mere human voices is utterly inadequate 

At Henry Miller’s Theater Mrs. Fiske continues, as she 
has done for some years past, to undermine a great and de- 
served reputation. Each successive play in which she appears 
is worse than the previous one. The present concoction known 
as “Helena’s Boys” proves with a heavy didactic hand that 
youth is always wrong, that manners must not change, that 
the manufacturing of umbrellas and raincoats is nobler than 
art or vision, and that young men who care for poetry and 
thought and the fate of mankind had better betake themselves 
to obedience, baseball, politeness, and ginger-bread. 

Far more serious than any of these things was the pro- 
gram of dances given at the Manhattan Opera House by Ruth 
Ted Shawn, and their associates, especially Miss 
Louise Brooks and Miss Doris Humphrey. If Pavlowa’s style 
of dancing is classic, Miss St. Denis’s is romantic—romantic 
in the largest sense. She aims after fluid beauty, high sug- 
gestiveness, pictures, and rhythms that fire the imagination. 
She uses the elements of nature, the folk-dances of primitive 
peoples, exotic or immemorial lands, customs, gods. With Pav- 
lowa everything is fixed and finished and courtly. Miss St. 
Denis reaches out for beauty and the hauntingness of beauty 
which is also strangeness and finds and projects that beauty 
and that strangeness exquisitely. And, like all romantics, she 
has the note of irony which is admirably brought out by the 
“Danse Américaine” performed by Mr. Charles Weidman. The 
entire performance has high seriousness, a certain earnestness 
and yet lightness of beauty that is refreshing and sustaining 
at once. Lupwic LEWISOHN 


St. Denis, 








International Relations Section 








India Today 


HE most informed and intelligent of the daily press 

reports on India have been those of C. F. Andrews, 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. Mr. Andrews’s 
writing shows a rare combination of detachment and sym- 
pathy. His knowledge is profound. We print herewith 
parts of three recent dispatches in which Mr. Andrews de- 
scribes the situation in India following the release from 
prison of Mahatma Gandhi, the trouble among the Akali 
Sikhs, and the hope of reconciliation with Britain. The 
first, on the release and recovery of Gandhi, appeared in 
the Guardian of March 15. 


Serious and informed English opinion needs to take into 
account the one patent fact that just as in Egypt it is Zaghlul 
who now counts and no one else, so in India it is Mahatma 
Gandhi who counts and the rest are nowhere. Zaghlul came 
from the peasant class. Mahatma Gandhi became, by an act of 
religious poverty, a peasant. It is this direct touch with the 
common folk which has made these national movements in 
Egypt and India so strong and active. There is no other force 
in India remotely to compare with that of Mahatma Gandhi. 
His least word sways the hearts of Mohammedans as well as 
Hindus. The president of the All-India Christian Conference 
called him the greatest living “Indian Christian,” because of 
his devoted life of love and service. The Parsee priests in their 
fire temples offer prayers for his long life. He is revered as no 
Indian in modern times has ever been revered. 

Therefore the whole political situation has been lightened 
by the wise and humane act of his release. There has been an 
immediate response of the most remarkable kind. From 
Mahatma Gandhi himself has come a renewed offer of friend- 
ship. His words have been echoed by Maulana Muhammad Ali, 
the leader of Islam in India, and also by Pundit Motilal Nehru, 
the head of the Swaraj Party in the Legislative Assembly. 
Nationalist papers have vied with one another in praising the 
Government of India for its kindly deed. There has not been 
a single discordant note. The opportunity is a great one for 
a man of imagination to lay hold of, and thus to regain some- 
thing of that earlier friendship between India and Great 
Britain, which was so deep and true and sincere. 

It was difficult for me, after leaving England on January 
17, to gain any tidings about Mahatma Gandhi’s illness. At 
last, at Aden, the Indian papers brought the welcome news that 
he had borne the operation well. When the ship reached Bom- 
bay a special messenger had been sent by him from the hospital 
to welcome me on my arrival and to ask me to come imme- 
diately to Poona. There I have been with him, apart from one 
slight interval, ever since. The privilege of serving him in his 
present physical weakness is one which I would not have missed 
for the world. 

Words can hardly describe the frailty and weakness of his 
body after the operation. At one time he looked as if he could 
hardly recover, and I heard at first hand how anxious the 
doctors had been. His mind is still as alert and active as ever, 
almost too active for such a frail and emaciated body. He will 
give it mo rest, and almost from the first day after his release 
he began to direct from his bedside some of his most devoted 
followers. The wound, in these circumstances, has healed very 
slowly indeed; already nearly six weeks have passed and it has 
not closed yet. The reports sent to England about his having 
completely recovered his health must be heavily discounted. 
What I have most feared is that he may be rapidly burning 
life itself away in the ardor of his indomitable spirit. 

The erowd on this occasion has been extraordinarily good, 


and his very least wish has been observed. But I dread, more 





than I can say, the time when he is allowed to leave the hos- 
pital. It is not unlikely that then the enthusiasm of the masses, 
who worship him with a blind devotion, will break out in full 


flood, beyond all control or restraint. I have traveled with him 


on previous occasions, when the strain of the multitude (even 
when he was in good health) could hardly be borne. What 
will it be in his present physical weakness? 

The actual news of his release came to him while I was 


with him one early morning in the hospital. The doctor, Colonel 
Maddock, who had performed the operation, was the first to 
bring the good tidings. Mahatma Gandhi remained quite calm 
“This is no release to me,” he said, “but only 
said laughingly to 


and collected. 
greater responsibility than ever.” He then 
the doctor: “I trust that you will allow me to remain your 
patient a little longer.” The doctor smiled in turn and said 
that he would have to obey orders while he was under his 
charge. A remarkable friendship has grown up between these 
two men, and the praise given by Mahatma Gandhi for the 
treatment he has received has been unbounded. The extraordi- 
nary outburst of friendly feeling toward Eng! 
spread like a great wave over the country after 
Gandhi’s release has been in no slight 
knowledge, which reached to the 
Mahatma Gandhi’s life had been saved owing to the skill and 
devotion of Colonel Maddock, the English doctor. 

The extremely critical nature of the illness was 
to me before the time when I heard an account of it from th 
doctor himself. The trouble was acute appendicitis. It hocsienill 
so quickly that a few hours’ further delay might have proved 
fatal. The doctor, realizing at once, when called in for con ul: 
tation, the gravity of the case, broke through al! the red tape 
of prison restrictions and took his patient at once in his own 
motor-car to the Sassoon Hospital at Poona. Darkness had 
come on before the operation could be performed. Then, as 
luck would have it, when the patient was under chloroform, 
suddenly the electric light fused and they were left in dark- 
ness. All that could be found on the spur of the moment was 
a hurricane lantern. Just as everything was over the light 
came on again. When one realizes all that was at stake, and 
the amount of human good-will and international friendship 
that depended on the success of that operation, it is not easy 
to praise too highly the nerve of the doctor. 
Western science at its best, and Mahatma Gandhi, who has al] 
the fervor of an iconoclast against modern civilization, was 
deeply impressed. He thanked the doctor and nurses in no 
measured terms for their tenderness and care. He is fully 
aware that he owes his life to their skill, and he has gratefully 
informed the Indian public of the fact. He has used the oc- 
casion also for impressing once more the vital point that his 
opposition is against the bureaucratic system in India, not 
against Englishmen themselves, among his 
friends. 

“Indeed,” he says in his letter, “we 
lishmen as our friends, and not to misunderstand them by treat 
ing them as our enemies. And if we are today 
struggle against the British Government, it is 
system for which it stands in India, and not against English 
men who are administering the system. I know that many of 
us have failed to understand and always nd this 
distinction, and in so far as we have failed we have harmed 
our cause.” 


hmen which 
Mahatma 
measure due to the 
that 


remotest villages, 


unknown 


Surely here was 


counts 


whom he 
want to regard Eng 
engaged in a 


against the 


hye ar f rr! 


This is a true utterance, generously uttered, and, as I have 
twice repeated, it has created at once an atmosnhere of friend 
liness in India such as I personally have not known for some 
years. What the words of the Duke of Connaught, so nobly 
and humbly spoken when hearts were still sore, could not 


hed today. The 


Punjab wrongs at Amritsar have at last been forgotten in the 


accomplish, has, I verily believe, been accomp] 


outburst of joy over Mahatma Gandhi's deliverance not 


only 
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from prison but from death. The Mussulmans are not mention- 
ing today the Caliphate. They are rejoicing along with Hindus 
in Mahatma Gandhi’s return from the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. No other subject is on people’s lips, and the papers 
each day in the vernaculars are eagerly scanned for any frac- 
tion of news concerning their leader and friend. 

The question may well be asked by those who have 
lowed this narrative whether this is all the news of the political 
situation in India today; whether the Council sessions in Delhi 
and the provincial councils at the different capitals, which are 
passing their Swaraj resolutions, mean nothing at all. My 
answer would be that they cannot be compared with the political 
importance of this one frail, pathetic figure, racked and tor- 
mented with pain and suffering, yet bearing each day’s burden 
with a cheerful smile, in the hospital at Poona. For India is 
vitally, essentially, immeasurably religious; and the influence 
of one saint who has won the love and devotion of the poor is 
greater than that of all the rest of the politicians put together. 
This saint-politician, if I may use the strange hybrid word, has 
already taken into his own hands the reins of political leader- 
ship again. He is ruling India as no Viceroy can do, from the 
hospital itself. 


fol- 


THE AKALIS AND THEIR FAITH 


The Akali movement has a long history. This group 
has always been the extreme section of the Sikh community 
and has been known for its stern discipline and readiness to 
die for the faith. In ordinary times the Akalis have been 
a minority and their influence slight; now, according to Mr. 
Andrews, they dominate the Sikh community from end to 
end, and their doctrines have deeply affected the whole 
army. The Akalis wear a dark-blue or black turban and, 
in spite of all official prohibitions, wear the kispan, the 
sacred short sword. In 1919 the worst brutalities of Brit- 
ish martial law fell upon the Sikhs, and the Akali movement 
sprang out of a deep sense of the injustice of that reign of 
terror. The Nation, in issues dated November 1, 1922, and 
July 25, 1923, dealt with successive developments of this 
movement which has now reached an acute stage. In two 
articles in the Manchester Guardian on March 20 and 26, 
C. F. Andrews describes the present situation in these 
words: 

This article is written just after the march of a jatha, or 
company, of five hundred Akalis to the Sikh shrine at Jaito. 
There were signs of violence in the huge crowd of ten thousand 
which accompanied the jatha, and they appear to have carried 
weapons, though the jatha itself was unarmed. Shooting took 
place, and, as far as can be ascertained, some twenty of the 
crowd were killed and nearly fifty wounded. As there had 
already been symptoms of violence in word and thought, if not 
in deed, in the Akali movement of late, Mahatma Gandhi sent 
from his bed of sickness a message to its leaders urging them 
not to dispatch any more jathas until they had purified them- 
selves in their innermost thoughts from everything that might 
lead to violent deeds in the end. 

But the news has come today that in spite of this they are 
determined to launch another jatha of five hundred devotees 
against the military barrier with the object of reaching the 
shrine. This disobedience to Mahatma Gandhi’s wish, if it 
actually occurs, will mean that the future is darker than ever. 
His authority has never been questioned before, and it will be 
strange indeed if it is thrown aside now. The news has come 
that two Akali leaders are on their way to reason with him 
against his decision. But the ominous thing is that the Akalis 
appear to have been unwilling to delay the aggressive element 
in the movement even for a single day. The new jatha, we are 
told, is ready, and it is to be offered as a sacrifice in the cause 


of religious devotion. 








The following week, Mr. Andrews carried the story , 
step farther, and showed clearly how serious was the under. 
lying situation. 

Each day the trouble among the Akali Sikhs is growing 
greater, and it is very difficult indeed to know how long 
spirit of non-violence will last. I seem to be repeating the sam: 
story week after week, but I can write about nothing else; 
this alone is in all men’s minds and hearts. 

At the deplorable shooting at Jaito, when about twen: 
were killed and between forty and fifty wounded, it has bee: 
claimed by the Sikhs that on their side there was not a sing 
shot fired. This statement has been challenged by the stat 
Government; the latter declares that eight shots were fired 
British officers who were present. Among the officials, however 
there were no casualties, though one villager is said to ha 
been wounded by a stray shot from the Sikhs. The Hom: 
Member, when asked in the Assembly why, if the Sikhs them 
selves fired, there were no casualties, answered that their firing 
was erratic. An inquiry is to be held, and it is hoped that th. 
truth will soon be known. 

The Associated Press representative, whose report 
passed the censorship and has appeared in all the papers, t! 
describes what happened: 

The Akali jatha (company) advanced singing hymns 
and huge crowds following. As it reached the Gurdwara 
Tibbi Sahib, the state officials, followed by mounted troops, 
kept the jatha in check and ordered it to retire; failing 
which it was pointed out that fire would be opened. Th: 
jatha is described as having stood unwavering, determined 
to advance. The reporter then describes that at this stage 
the authorities opened fire, and there were some casualties 
both from among the crowd and the Akali jatha. The 
latter had drawn itself into two lines, one in front and 
another behind, with Guru Granth Sahib between the two 
rows. After a short while when the fire was stopped the 
jatha people lifted their dead and wounded companions 
and advanceé. He says that the number of casualties is 
unknown, but calculates the number of wounded at forty 
or fifty. He says that fire was opened a second time. At 
this point the crowd stopped, but the jatha advanced and 
there were a few more casualties, and as they reached the 
police cordon firing was stopped. It was now about 4:30 
p. m. and the reporter came back and did not notice any- 
thing. 


I was present, as I have already related, at Guru-ka-Bag'). 
in September, 1922, when a similar Akali jatha was going 
forward to receive a terrible beating with blows, and also kicks, 
from the military police. I saw these given and men knocked 
down senseless time after time without the slightest sign of 
resistance. I went with these men (who were mainly ex- 
soldiers) while they stood before the sacred shrine and took 
the vow of non-violence. They kept that vow then; and I am 
inclined to think they kept it also at Jaito. With regard to th 
crowd it is far more difficult to speak; and it may be that some 
shots were fired which wounded the one villager mentioned, and 
some other shots besides; but it is now absolutely certain that 
no one of the state authorities was either wounded or killed. 

If the reporter’s account from which I have quoted is 
accurate, then an event that was truly noble lighted up th: 
darkness of the tragedy. It must be remembered that the Sik 
Scriptures, called the Guru Granth Sahib, are among the Sikhs 
their own “Holy of Holies.”” The Akalis appear to have come 
singing their religious hymns, with the Guru Granth Sahib in 
their midst. They would all be used to military formation; 
and when the firing began, the reporter states, they “had draw: 
into two lines, one in front and the other behind, with Guru 
Granth Sahib between those two rows. After a short whil 
when fire was stopped, they lifted their dead and wounded cor 
panions and advanced.” 

If that account prove to be true, in the course of the inquiry 
which is to be held, it would indeed be a notable deed; for they 
would all know that the fire would be reopened. ... 
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Another jatha is to go forward, and it is already on the 
march. The message from Mahatma Gandhi came too late 
stop it; and when it had once started, after naving taken the 
vow of religion, it would be quite impossible for it to draw back. 
The crowd, this time, is to be very strictly held in check. The 
tha is to advance alone. What will be its fate? 
While the jatha is on its march, at every stage the 
-ollect, sometimes in hundreds, and sometimes numbe tn even 
thousands. The company of Akalis is called the Shahidi Jatha 
shahid means “martyr”). The women worship; many weep 
he little children are told by their mothers the stories of the 
-h Gurus who met their death by martyrdom as these are 
ww going to die. The children listen with awe. The men stand 
, silent with bowed heads. At each halting place the cry 
goes up: “Sat Sri Akal” (“Glory to the True, the Deathless’’) 
These bands of Sikhs are called the Akalis, the “Deathle 
Ones.” Such things as these must be remembered if we would 
understand what is taking place. We may believe that the state 
authorities were seeking to do their duty. But is there no other 
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Ruling Out the ‘*Undesirables’ 
HE following table, prepared by Meyer 
Representative in Congress from New York, 

the yearly immigration quotas allowed the different coun- 

tries under the present law compared with those provided 
for in the Johnson immigration bill which has just passed 
the House. These changes will virtually exclude the East 

European peoples, including the Jews. 


Jacobstein, 
shows 


Per Cent 
Present Proposed Reduction 
3 Per 2 Per for 
Cent Quota Cent Quota Important 


Country of Birth 1910 Census 1890 Census Countrie- 


I A ciadip aw nausea sos pee ackee 288 204 

Armenia (Russia) ............. 30 217 RP 
MI ci ceoraaia lnrel ca Rae cieaeas 7,451 1,190 —84 
PO, bac a Kone oe wanielnneewed 1,563 709 —d5 
Bessarabian Region ........... 2,792 Pete 

I fe en ae paieniscaeamsne 302 200 
Czecho-Slovakia (Bohemia) 14,557 2,073 amis 
Danzig, Free City of........... 301 423 =a 
I 0 ro odes erp, Ree 5,619 2,982 —47 
ee 6c ak sigh cial ede 1,348 302 nae 
IN ohh Rtas he ko a 3,921 345 ~91 
Fiume, Free State of........... 71 210 - 
I racleciin xia a's ia otaiatatseacauaridiaesie 5,729 4,078 —29 
ern he ee ee eee 67,607 50,329 26 
Great Britain and Ireland....... 77,342 62,658 ~19 
RR: panda acolaaws bewde eae aes 3,294 235 — 5 
Hungary (incl. Sopron Dist.)... 5,638 688 —&S 
UE op cae occa cases ae 75 236 os 
DN ee aac nse nid abd asian 42,057 4,089 —90 
ee rene hare a ere ee 1,540 317 es 
EE eC ery errs 6,744 502 —93 
RI i cine a tareige aor ainiate 92 258 “a 
PORN ors a Dis paar encinae $3,607 1,837 19 
PRN os Oe ca wacnncomake sau 12,202 6,653 —45 
Ry eee Ine een ree 26,862 9,072 66 
PI iss as Su Pace nats ace 2,465 674 - 
DENN ars dire Vee rene 7,419 831 &9 
tussia (European and Asiatic) 21,613 1,992 90 
Spain (inel. Canary Islands).... 912 324 an 
OSE IP See 20,042 9,761 —i] 
PUNE oak eke tee wteeweds 3,752 2,281 —39 
SE eee ee bea Meee 6,426 935 —R&5 
| Ee eer Te eee 57 201 
rete car ances Cmie acok ts 928 212 es 
Turkey (European and Asiatic). 2,388 223 —90 
Other parts of Asia. «2.066000: 81 245 « 
Africa (other than Egypt)...... 122 238 — 
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Per Cent 
Present Proposed Reduction 
3 Per 2 Per for 
Cent Quota Cent Quota Important 


Country of th 1910 Census 1890 Census Countries B Romain Rolland 
Egypt ran 206 y 


Atlantic Islands ... 2 241 na 
Australia 320 an T 
New Zealand and Pacific Islands 267 a 


Totals 357,803 169,083 —53 
Canada, Cuba, New Foundland, Mexico, and countries Berner tells the story of Gandhi’s life in simple, 

of Central and South America not subject to quota restric- almost meager, outline but with such exquisite 
tion. For the year ended June 30, 1923, 117,011 came touches of poetic insight and with such profound sym- 
from British America and 82,961 from Mexico, Central pathy and understanding that the narrative takes on, 
and South America, and the West Indies. even in its narrow compass, the proportions of a vast 
epic. . . . Rolland’s story is the best telling of the tale 
Contributors to This Issue that we have had. His book is chiefly notable, however, 
CHARLES W. Woop was born in New York State, the son for its comparatively full interpretation of Gandhi's 
of a Methodist minister. He followed various trades philosophy and teaching, the principles of thought and 
in his younger days and was a locomotive fireman when, life which are the motive impulses of his tremendous 
sixteen years ago, he won a writing contest in Collier’s. career. ... Rolland breaks new ground and thus 
He turned to newspaper work and was for some years | makes an original contribution to available sources of 
on the staff of the New York World, ' information about the Mahatma. Invaluable, also, are 
WILLIAM JOURDAN Rapp is an American who has lived his well chosen and abundant quotations from Gandhi’s 
ee many yoess Ie Ge Rese Sees. writings in ‘Young India’ and _ elsewhere.”—John 


). M. LeBourpais is a journalist, formerly editor of : . . 
I . . a " 7 Haynes Holmes in the New York Herald and Tribune. 
the Canadian Nation. 


H. W. MasstNGHuAM was for many years editor of the Price $1.50 
London Nation. 
353 Fourth Avenue 


Putts Brapuey is professor of history at Wellesley THE CENTURY CO.., New York City 


College. 
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Through neglect by Congress their industries 
have collapsed and they are close to starvation; 


they are subject to the autocratic and non-construc- 











We are trying to place their case before Congress, 


to get for them American citizenship, civil govern- W d Wil 
; . eye . e 
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